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J_iiKE  many  employers,  you  might  like  to  liberalize  your  pension  plan  to 
provide  larger  retirement  incomes  for  your  employees.  But  you  hesitate  to 
increase  the  fixed  pension  obligation  you  have  already  assumed. 

A  sound  alternative  may  be  for  you  to  create  a  profit-sharing  plan,  or  a 
thrift  and  savings  plan,  in  addition  to  your  pension  plan. 

We  have  helped  many  companies  work  out  such  combination  plans — 
plans  that  combine  security  and  incentive.  Let  us  help  you  explore  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  an  effective  retirement  program  for  your  company,  including  a 
cost  estimate.  Write  or  call  our  PENSION  TRUST  DIVISION. 
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Although  the  news  is  just  getting  through  to  the  horses,  it  is  so  well  known 
to  department  store  management  that  they  are  keenly  searching  for  low- 
cost  parking  facilities. 

This  is  distinctly  our  field.  Over  the  years,  Abbott  Merkt  engineers  have 
designed  many  outstanding  parking  projects  in  suburban  shopping  centers 
and  for  city  department  stores. 

If  you  have  a  parking  project  coming  up,  won't  you  let  us  help  you 
plan  it? 

ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 

1 0  east  40th  st..  New  York  1 6,  N.  Y.  S' 

designers  of  department  store  structures  *  industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 
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Prosperity  —  Has  It  Any  Future? 


¥S  it  true  that  the  present  business  b<M)in  is  in 

trouble?  Will  the  next  turn  in  business  be 
tlowiir  A  lew  economists,  whom  NRDGA’s  Presi¬ 
dent  Wade  G.  McGargo  refers  to  as  “prophets  of 
dcxmi.”  have  been  predicting  we  arc  certain  to 
have  a  depression  or  at  least  a  severe  recession 
when  war  contracts  are  cut  back.  Are  they  right? 
And  has  the  time  come  for  retailers  to  exercise 
caution?  Let’s  see. 

It’s  evident,  of  course,  that  the  economists  are 
not  unanimous  in  their  views  on  the  business  out¬ 
look.  But  that’s  to  be  expected.  Someone  has  said 
that  if  all  economists  were  laid  end  to  end  they 
would  all  point  in  dilferent  directions.  Many  of 
them  today,  however,  are  optimistic  about  busi¬ 
ness,  at  least  as  far  as  the  rest  of  1953  is  concerned. 
.•\mong  this  group  is  Dr.  Martin  Gainsbrough, 
chief  economist  of  the  National  Industrial  Con¬ 
ference  Board. 

The  Plus  Factors.  These  are  his  reasons  for 
optimism  about  business  for  the  second  half  of 
1953:  (1)  the  abnormally  high  personal  savings 
rate:  (2)  the  probability  that  construction  activi¬ 
ty  will  continue  ahead  of  last  year;  (3)  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  tax  reductions  will  accompany  any  de¬ 
cline  in  Federal  s|)ending;  (4)  the  high  level  of 
defense  spending  for  several  more  years  despite  a 
relative  decline;  and  (5)  the  removal  of  direct  con¬ 
trols,  giving  business  its  traditional  flexibility. 

.Arno  H.  Johnson,  director  of  research  at  j. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.,  also  takes  a  bullish  view 
of  the  economy.  He  lists  seven  “powerful  but 
hidden”  pressures  for  expansion  building  up  in 
the  economy:  (1)  the  increase  in  discretionary 
spending  power,  now  hve  times  greater  than  in 
1940;  (2)  the  increase  by  65  per  cent  since  1940 
in  the  number  of  children,  which  means  more 
schools,  food,  housing;  (3)  the  fact  that  we  have 
80  jx;r  cent  more  high  school  graduates  in  our 
adult  population  than  we  had  in  1940,  reflecting 
a  desire  for  a  higher  standard  of  living:  (4)  our 
aging  housing,  67  per  cent  of  which  is  more  than 
20  years  old,  50  per  cent  more  than  30;  (5)  the 
increase  of  72  per  cent  since  1940  in  the  number 
of  vehicles,  which  require  more  roads  and  two- 
car  garages:  (6)  the  population  shift  from  farm 


to  non-farm;  and  (7)  the  trend  to  the  suburbs, 
which  means  new  stores,  homes  and  habits. 

.\t  present,  we  are  still  in  a  boom  period.  The 
business  picture  in  general  is  very  favorable.  Both 
employment  and  average  weekly  earnings  are  up. 
■Auto  registrations  and  housing  starts  are  at  high 
levels.  Personal  income  is  still  rising.  Industrial 
activity  is  also  at  a  high  level,  retail  sales  are  top¬ 
ping  1952  dollar  volume  and  business  spending 
for  new  plant  and  equipment  is  higher  than  last 
year. 

•Also  on  the  plus  side  is  the  fact  that  there  are 
almost  19  million  women  working  today,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  two  million  in  the  last  five  years.  This 
is  im|x)rtant  to  retailers  because  studies  made  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  show  that  employed 
women  will  spend  twice  as  much  for  apparel  as 
those  who  are  not  working.  Then,  too,  there  are 
more  than  13  million  working  couples  today, 
riieir  combined  incomes  have  been  a  factor  in 
boosting  the  average  .American  family  income  to 
well  over  $4,500  annually.  .According  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  C^ommerce,  clothing  expenditures  are 
running  at  an  annual  rate  of  $211/2  billion,  about 
one  billion  higher  than  the  rate  prevailing  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  1952. 

The  Other  Side.  In  the  generally  bright  business 
picture  there  are  some  soft  spots,  to  be  sure.  For 
what  it’s  worth,  the  stock  market  is  on  the  down 
side,  but  economists  seem  to  be  crediting  it  less 
and  less  as  a  business  portent.  It  goes  up  on  war 
news,  and  it  goes  down  on  peace  news. 

Bankers  are  beginning  to  sound  w’arnings  about 
the  volume  of  instalment  credit  in  use.  Consumer 
debt  is  at  a  new  jjeak.  In  a  year,  consumer  credit 
outstanding  has  risen  by  more  than  $5  billion  to 
a  total  in  excess  of  $26  billion.  It  now  amounts 
to  nine  per  cent  of  all  the  money  consumers  will 
take  In  during  1953  and  that’s  before  they  pay 
their  taxes.  Instalment  buying  is  now  running 
to  about  two-thirds  of  all  purchases  of  household 
goods  and  to  70  per  cent  of  total  auto  purchases. 
The  figure  before  the  Korean  war  was  about  50 
per  cent.  The  time  may  come  when  people  will 
have  to  curtail  their  spending  for  goods  and  ser- 
(Continned  on  page  52) 
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Report  from  Washingt 


Vice  President  for  Government  Affairs,  NRDGA 


July  1,  1953 

first  session  of  the  83rd  Con- 

gress  will,  according  to  present 
plans,  adjourn  or  recess  around  the 
end  of  July.  The  transition  from  the 
Truman  to  the  Eisenhower  Admini¬ 
stration  has  been  fairly  smooth,  with 
only  a  few  issues  that  have  attracted 
unusual  attention.  The  conflict  be¬ 
tween  Ways  and  Means  Chairman 
Daniel  Reed  and  the  White  House  on 
extension  of  the  Excess  Profits  Tax 
attracted  the  most  attention  and  drew 
the  clearest  lines  between  members  of 
Congress.  Now  that  this  fight  is  his¬ 
tory,  the  subject  of  government  in¬ 
come  and  expenditures  will  be  stud¬ 
ied  in  an  atmosphere  free  of  too  many 
political  implications. 

Expenditures  are  not  going  to  be 
reduced  very  much  during  the  next 
fiscal  year.  There  will  be  cuts  in  many 
items,  but  Senator  Byrd,  D-Va.,  sees 
the  Federal  deficit  growing  by  some 
S3  billion  in  fiscal  1953.  Expenditures 
for  the  year  are  expected  to  reach 
$74.6  billion  with  receipts  totaling 
about  S66  billion. 

One  of  the  items  in  the  current  bud¬ 
get  that  has  not  attracted  enough  at¬ 
tention  is  the  $2.4  billion  that  went  to 
the  several  states  last  year  from  vari¬ 
ous  grants-in-aid.  Top  state  in  this 
program  is  California,  which  received 
$195,140,788  last  year  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government.  New  York  was  sec¬ 
ond  with  $163,083,171  and  Texas 
ranked  third  with  $143,515,752.  .\n 
argument  often  used  to  justify  accept¬ 
ing  grants-in-aid  is  the  amount  of  in¬ 


ternal  revenue  collections  from  the 
various  states.  In  this  connection. 
New  York  topped  the  list  of  collec¬ 
tions  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau 
with  a  total  of  $12,327,410,912.  Illi¬ 
nois  was  second  with  payments  of 
$5,380,912,145  and  Pennsylvania  third 
with  payments  of  $4,532,731,104. 

Victory  on  Flammable  Fabrics.  In  the 

expert  hands  of  Senator  Charles  W. 
Tobey,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Inter¬ 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit¬ 
tee,  NRDG.Vs  Flammable  Fabrics 
Bill  was  approved  by  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  and  a  few  days  later  passed  on 
the  floor  without  a  dissenting  vote. 

The  hard-won  victory  brought  to  a 
close  eight  years  of  tireless  work  on 
the  part  of  Charles  W.  Dorn  of  the 
J.  C.  Penney  Company  and  his  Tech¬ 
nical  Committee,  as  well  as  represent¬ 
atives  of  various  textile  interests.  The 
bill,  which  becomes  effective  one  year 
from  now,  will  prevent  the  introduc¬ 
tion  into  commerce  and  the  sale  of 
dangerously  flammable  fabrics  used 
for  wearing  apparel. 

Duty-Free  Goods.  NRDG.A.  along 
with  other  segments  of  the  retail  trade, 
directed  strong  opposition  to  a  so- 
called  Customs  Simplification  .\ct 
which  in  part  would  have  permitted 
foreign  shipjsers  to  utilize  mails  to 
send  into  the  country  goods  costing 
three  dollars  wholesale  at  the  foreign 
port.  The  present  limit  is  one  dollar 
of  value  and  your  .Association  saw  no 
reason  why  this  limit  should  be  in¬ 
creased. 

The  proposal  made  by  the  Treasury 
Department  was  a  compromise  over 
the  $10  figure  used  last  year.  The 
1952  bill  died  in  the  Senate  commit¬ 


tee.  Overtures  were  made  to  put  cer 
tain  safeguards  into  the  bill  intro¬ 
duced  by  Representative  Thomas 
jenkins  of  Ohio.  .All  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  as  well  as 
the  leadership  in  the  House  were  ad¬ 
vised  by  NRDGA  that  no  compromise 
would  make  the  three  dollar  limit 
acceptable. 

.A  revised  bill  has  now  been  intro¬ 
duced  and  the  duty-free  figure  still 
stands  at  the  original  one  dollar  fig¬ 
ure.  This  represents  a  victory  for  re¬ 
tailing  but  it  is  obvious  that  unless 
something  happens  the  Treasury  will 
make  an  effort  again  next  year  to  raise 
the  duty-free  limit. 

Foreign  Aid.  .As  this  is  being  written. 
Congress  is  debating  the  question  of 
how  much  foreign  aid  funds  should 
be  appropriated. 

Since  July  I,  1945,  to  the  end  of 
1952,  the  United  States  has  spent  in 
excess  of  $41  billion  in  aid  for  foreign 
nations.  During  World  War  II  and 
in  the  postwar  period  we  have  spent  a 
total  of  $90,257  billion  for  aid  pur¬ 
poses.  Of  this  amount,  some  comes 
back  to  the  United  States  in  the  form 
of  reverse  aid  or  cash  repayments. 
Since  1940,  $11,684  billion  has  been 
collected  on  aid  debts,  .$3,422  billion 
of  it  in  the  post-war  period. 

The  major  portion  of  our  aid  money 
has  been  spent  in  Europe,  with  the 
United  Kingdom  receiving  more  than 
$29  billion  since  1940  and  Russia  re¬ 
ceiving  $10,776  billion. 

.Mr.  Truman  asked  for  $7.6  billion 
for  foreign  aid  in  fiscal  1954.  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  cut  this  figure  to 
$5,474  billion  in  his  request  and  the 
House  has  cut  the  figure  to  below  $5 
billion. 
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B  Includes  OTIS 

Inclined  Sales  Aisles' 

IN  ITS  'DESIGN  FOR  SHOPPING 


At  Bullock’s  Westwood,  every  component  of  its  architecture  and  interior 
decoration  has  been  carefully  coordinated  to  create  a  perfect 
merchandising  mechanism. 

A  sloping  landscape  permits  two  principal  merchandising  levels.  Each, 
with  a  main  pedestrian  entrance  directly  off  the  street;  each  with 
floor-level  parking,  so  that  shoppers,  arriving  by  foot  or  car,  can  reach 
all  merchandise  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Inside,  the  store  is  planned  as  a  series  of  individually  styled  sections, 
giving  the  impression  of  separate  rooms,  each  opening  onto  the  next, 
to  provide  dramatic  vistas  from  every  vantage  point  on  the  floor  and 
to  encourage  traffic  circulation. 

jUII  Otis  Escalators  and  Elevators  encourage  this  freedom 

of  customer  flow  between  the  two  merchandising 
levels.  These  'inclined  sales  aisles'  help  to  make 
shopping  at  Bullock's  Westwood  an  endless  array  of 
dramatically  displayed  merchandise.  All,  easily 
reached;  but  difficult  to  resist — because  merchandise 
that  can  be  seen  can  be  sold! 


Wefton  Becket  &  AssociafRS* 
Architects  &  Engineers 


/?oymond  Dexter 
Bullock's  Pionning  Director 
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Race  Against  Expense 

More  than  half  of  the  244  tlepart- 
inent  and  s|)ecialty  stores  that  re- 
portetl  first  (juarter  operating  results  to 
the  Controllers’  Congress  had  better 
profits  than  for  the  same  period  last 
year.  For  the  department  store  group 
with  sales  over  SI  million,  the  follow¬ 
ing  figures  were  typical: 

%  of  Sales 


Net  Profit  from 

1952 

1953 

Merchandising  Operations 
Net  Gain  befare  Federal 

1.4 

1.6 

Income  Taxes 

2.3 

2.9 

Net  Gain  after  Taxes 

1.2 

1.5 

Gross  Margin 

35.9 

36.4 

Total  Operating  Expenses 

34.7 

34.9 

Inventories  as  of  .April  30  were  eight 
per  cent  above  a  year  ago;  the  average 
inventory  for  the  quarter  was  five  per 
cent  higher  than  for  the  same  period 
in  1952. 

1  he  three  per  cent  gain  in  volume 
was  due  to  higher  sales  checks,  not  to 
an  increase  in  transactions.  Improved 
markons  and  better  markdown  control 
played  their  part  in  the  quarter’s  high¬ 
er  volume  and  slightly  better  profits. 
But  the  Controllers’  Congress  points 
out  that  it  will  take  a  healthy  increase 
in  the  absolute  physical  volume  of 
goods  handled  to  lower  ex|x;nse  ratios 
to  the  point  where  profit  percentages 
are  comparable  with  those  of  other 
industries. 

Retail  Tax  Policy 

¥  ASr  month’s  announcement  that 
the  NRDGA  would  not  oppose  a 
six  months’  extension  of  the  excess 
profits  tax  was  based  upon  a  poll  of 
the  .Association’s  board  of  directors.  A 
substantial  majority  of  them  agreed 
with  the  NRDG.A  Taxation  Commit¬ 
tee  that  to  terminate  the  tax  now 
would  be  to  favor  a  relatively  few  cor¬ 
porations  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of 
the  economy,  and  aggravate  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  unbalanced  federal  budget. 

The  decision  to  support  the  Admin¬ 
istration  on  the  excess  profits  tax  was 


conveyed  by  W'ade  McCargo,  Associa¬ 
tion  president,  to  the  White  House 
and  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
(kmimittee  on  June  23.  .A  week  later, 
the  NRDG.A  board  approved  a  broad 
statement  of  |x}licy  on  tax  matters 
recommended  by  its  Taxation  Com¬ 
mittee.  Its  main  (loints,  which  will 
guide  .Association  representatives  in 
their  appearances  before  Congression¬ 
al  committees  and  administrative 
agencies,  follow: 

Excise  Taxes:  Except  for  litjuor  and 
tobacco  excises,  the  .Association  o|> 
|x)ses  excise  taxation,  whether  at  the 
manufacturer  or  consumer  level.  It  is 
especially  opposed  to  proposals  for  a 
sales  tax  at  the  manufacturer’s  level. 
In  the  event  that  a  national  sales  tax  is 
unavoidable,  the  only  tolerable  form 
it  can  take  is  a  broad-based,  uniform- 
rate  tax  imposed  at  the  retail  level,  so 
that  the  consumer  will  have  the  low¬ 
est  possible  cost  to  bear  and  the  retail¬ 
er  a  minimum  of  additional  costs  and 
the  lowest  possible  risk  of  inventory 
losses. 

Corporate  Income  Taxes:  While 
backing  the  .Administration’s  position 
on  extension  of  the  excess  profits  tax, 
the  .Association  reserved  decision  on 
proposals  to  defer  the  reduction  in  the 
corporate  income  tax  rate  that  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  take  place  next  .April  30.  No 
stand  on  this  matter  should  be  taken, 
said  the  Committee,  until  the  country’s 
financial  need  has  become  clearer. 

The  policy  statement  expressed  op¬ 
position  to  double  taxation  of  divi¬ 
dends  and  to  the  two  pier  cent  penalty 
tax  for  filing  corporate  consolidated 
tax  returns.  It  advocated  that  the  cost 
of  research  be  allowable  as  a  current 
reduction  from  gross  income  before  de¬ 
termining  taxable  net  income,  and 
that  the  allowable  corporate  deduction 
for  contributions  be  increased  to  10  per 
cent  of  taxable  net  income. 

Personal  lNt:oME  Taxes:  More  lib¬ 
eral  deductions  are  urged  for  working 
women  with  children.  Higher  deduc¬ 
tions  for  medical  care  are  urged. 


Lifo:  The  NRDG.A  endorses,  and 
urges  its  member  stores  to  endorse  in¬ 
dividually.  HR  5295  and  HR  5296. 
This  legislation  would  permit  the  use* 
of  Lifo  at  cost  or  market,  whichever  is 
lower,  as  a  basis  of  inventory  valuation. 

Depreci.ation:  Maximum  and  mini¬ 
mum  rates  for  each  type  of  business 
asset  are  advocated,  together  with 
measures  assuring  uniformity. 

Cooperatives:  The  .Association  re¬ 
iterates  a  long-standing  {xisition  in 
favor  of  taxing  cooperative  organiza¬ 
tions  on  the  same  basis  as  regular 
profit-system  enterprises. 

E.  C.  Stephenson,  chairman  of  the 
Taxation  Committee  and  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Company, 
emphasized  that  the  over-riding  con¬ 
sideration  in  all  these  matters  must  be 
a  balance  of  the  budget:  care  in  using 
the  taxpayer’s  money;  the  elimination 
of  deficits. 

The  Flammability  Law 

HEN  the  federal  Flammable  Fab¬ 
rics  Act  was  passed  by  Congress 
and,  early  this  month,  signed  by  the 
President,  eight  years  of  Association 
effort  came  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
The  NRDG.A  Technical  Committee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Charles 
Dorn  of  the  J.  C.  Penney  Company, 
has  worked  that  long,  in  cooperation 
with  the  textile  and  apparel  industries, 
to  obtain  effective  and  practical  legis¬ 
lation.  To  do  so,  it  was  necessary  to 
develop  both  the  standards  themselves 
and  testing  devices.  It  was  particular¬ 
ly  impiortant  to  have  uniform,  nation¬ 
wide  standards.  The  new  law  will  be¬ 
come  effective  in  12  months,  and  the 
enforcing  agency  will  be  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

.Apparel  fabrics  and  vinyl  films  to 
be  used  in  apparel  are  covered  by  the 
law;  wearing  apparel  made  of  materi¬ 
als  that  do  not  meet  the  flammability 
standards  (CS  191-53  and  CS  192-53)  is 
barred  from  commercial  distribution. 

{Continued  on  next  page) 
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A  detailed  discussion  of  retail  respon¬ 
sibilities  under  this  legislation  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  next  month’s  Stores. 

Tighter  Merchandising 

I^EPARTMENT  store  executives 

have  been  telling  each  other  for 
the  past  three  years  that  the  great  need 
of  the  current  period  is  sharper  selling. 
Many  of  them  have  put  their  theory 
into  practice.  They  have  simplified 
their  selling  systems,  made  it  easier  for 
the  customer  to  find  and  buy  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  experimented  successfully 
with  the  silent  salesmanship  of  well- 
designed  fixtures  and  good  signs. 

Behind  this  selling  front,  the  need 
for  more  fundamental  changes  — 
changes  that  affect  management  and 
merchandising  policies— is  becoming 
more  appreciated.  It  seems  likely  that 
just  as  the  main  retail  trend  of  the  past 
year  has  been  to  simplified  selling,  the 
coming  year  will  see  a  concentration 
on  simplified  and  sharper  buying.  The 
need  for  it  has  been  highlighted  by  the 
simplified  selling  technique  itself. 
Bringing  merchandise  out  into  the 
open,  planning  complete  assortment 
displays  and  trying  to  keep  fixtures 
fully  and  neatly  stocked  does  more 
than  anything  else  to  show  up  deficien¬ 
cies  in  assortments.  Findley  Williams 
pointed  out  at  last  month’s  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  convention:  “It  is  necessary  to 
get  back  to  basic  fundamentals  of  mer¬ 
chandising  before  we  get  mixed  up  in 
a  frenzy  of  remodeling.  .  .  .  Never  be¬ 
fore  was  it  so  important  to  have  crisp 
outlines  and  proportions  in  our  mer¬ 
chandise  assortments.” 

William  Burston  of  NRDGA’s  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  reports  that  some 
stores  are  in  a  mood  to  re-examine  and 
shake  up  all  their  merchandising  and 
management  traditions  now  just  as 
thoroughly  as  they  have  recently  shak¬ 
en  up  all  the  old  rules  about  merchan¬ 
dise  presentation.  For  example,  de¬ 
partment  store  heads  are  beginning  to 
question  the  claims  of  many  depart¬ 
ments  to  their  present  street  floor  loca¬ 
tions.  They  are  criticizing  their  own 
practice  of  shifting  buyers  from  depart¬ 
ment  to  department  so  that  they  never 
get  a  chance  to  put  down  roots  in  one 
field.  Some  managements  intend  to  be 
more  insistent  that  buyers  cooperate 
fully  in  group  purchasing  programs  al¬ 


ready  in  effect  and  to  extend  group 
purchasing  into  more  fields.  These  are 
all  signals  of  a  changing  attitude  that 
may  soon  be  general. 

Bamberger's  Checks.  The  customer 
survey,  properly  used,  is  a  good  way  of 
sharpening  buying  and  management 
practice.  Bamberger’s  has  used  this  de¬ 
vice  effectively  several  times  in  the 
past— for  example,  in  connection  with 
plans  to  open  branch  stores.  Last 
month,  the  store  released  the  results  of 
a  survey  connected  w’ith  customer  pref¬ 
erences  in  ready-to-wear.  It  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Bamberger-sponsored 
Customer  .Advisory  Committee  of  New 
Jersey.  There  were  1100  women  sur¬ 
veyed.  No  less  than  46  ‘per  cent  of 
these  said  that  they  did  not  like  the 
ready-to-wear  styles  they  find  today. 
Eighty-two  per  cent  reported  that  they 
need  alterations  either  often  or  occa¬ 
sionally,  and  of  these  85  per  cent  called 
alteration  charges  excessive.  As  to 
w'here  they  want  to  do  their  buying: 
56  per  cent  favored  the  big  city  depart¬ 
ment  store:  26  per  cent  the  suburban 
branch  and  16  per  cent  the  specialty 
store. 

Among  specific  merchandise  prefer¬ 
ences,  there  was  one  particularly  strong 
evidence  of  a  trend  that  must  be 
catered  to:  91  per  cent  of  the  women 
said  it  was  important  that  the  clothes 
they  bought  should  be  easily  packable 
for  travel. 

Among  eight  factors  that  influence 
these  customers  in  their  buying  deci¬ 
sions,  the  salesperson  ranks  sixth. 
Their  own  examination  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  the  most  influential  factor, 
of  course,  but  labeling,  advertising, 
display  and  brand  names  are  all  more 
important  to  them  than  information 
they  get  from  the  salesperson. 

Macy's  Changes.  Macy’s,  New  York, 
plans  to  give  main  floor  space  next  fall 
to  selected  ready-to-wear,  millinery 
and  shoes.  This  is  part  of  a  move  de¬ 
scribed  by  Wheelock  Bingham,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  store,  as  a  plan  to  make 
ready-to-wear  more  important  in  the 
Macy  scheme  of  things.  Merchandis¬ 
ing  responsibility  for  better  ready-to- 
wear  and  budget  ready-to-wear  w'ill  be 
divided,  starting  in  .August.  A.  Alfred 
Landisi,  merchandise  vice  president  of 
the  ready-to-wear  division,  will  con¬ 


centrate  on  the  better  lines  and  furs; 
and  Louis  M.  Bernstein  will  supervise 
the  budget  lines. 


Public  Relations.  To  provide  space  for  P 
a  six-story  addition  to  Alexander’s  De-  ■ 
partment  Store  in  the  Bronx,  New  f 
York,  it  was  necessary  to  demolish  a  I 
60-family  apartment  house.  The  store 
spent  three  years  helping  the  families 
to  find  new  quarters,  and  paid  each  a 
82,000  bonus.  The  new  building, 
scheduled  for  completion  this  fall,  will 
add  60,000  square  feet,  bringing  the 
store’s  total  selling  space  to  190.000  ? 
square  feet,  and  costing  $1.5  million.  t 


Another  Gimbel  Branch.  Every  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  newly  planned  shop 
ping  center  seems  to  break  the  existing 
records  for  size.  The  latest,  a  Gimbel- 
sponsored  venture  in  Cheltenham 
Township,  outside  of  Philadelphia,  is 
to  cover  67  acres,  making  it  the  largest 
on  the  Eastern  seaboard.  The  total 
cost  will  be  |15  million.  Gimbel’s  will 
spend  $6  million  of  this  for  its  own 
three-level  store. 


Safety  Record.  Frank  R.  Jelleff,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.  C.,  received  Liberty 
Mutual’s  accident  prevention  award 
last  month  for  a  record-breaking  six 
months  of  operation  without  an  acci¬ 
dent  among  its  employees. 

Retailing's  Great.  Marshall  Field, 
John  R.  W^anamaker,  George  Hunt¬ 
ington  Hartford  and  Frank  W.  Wool- 
worth  are  the  first  names  to  be  honored 
in  Retailing’s  Hall  of  Fame,  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  Merchandise  Mart,  Chi¬ 
cago,  last  month.  Bronze  busts  of  these 
pioneers,  four  times  life  size,  will  be 
cast  and  placed  in  niches  in  the  plaza 
facing  the  Mart  and  overlooking  the 
Chicago  River.  Additions  to  the  roster 
of  retailing’s  great  will  be  made  an¬ 
nually.  The  first  selections,  arrived  at 
after  extensive  polling,  were  confined 
to  retail  leaders  of  the  past.  President 
Eisenhower  sent  a  message  to  the  din¬ 
ner  meeting  at  which  the  announce¬ 
ments  were  made,  and  relatives  of  the 
Hall  of  Fame  merchants  received  gold 
plaques  bearing  their  citations.  John 
R.  \Vanamaker  and  Marshall  Field  III 
accepted  the  awards  in  the  name  of  the 
men  whose  names  they  bear. 

(Continued  on  page  47) 
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THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
RETAIL  SALESMANSHIP 


A  review  of  the  training  helps 
available  from  outside  sources 


^I^HE  department  store  salesperson,  target  of  so  much  critical  thunder  these  many  years,  has  become 
the  focus  of  a  new  form  of  attention.  Everybody  —  but  everybody !  —  seems  to  have  ideas  on  how 
to  help  train  the  retail  salesperson  in  the  performance  of  his  job.  Whether  they  regard  that  job  as  little 
more  than  routine  stock-keeping  and  change-making,  or  whether  they  consider  it  personal  selling  of  a 
high  order,  every  resource  seems  to  have  a  leaflet  or  a  lecture  or  a  film  to  offer.  The  makers  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  used  in  department  store  merchandise  are  also  ready  with  a  variety  of  aids;  so  are  consumer  pub¬ 
lications  and  trade  papers ;  so  are  the  experts  on  retail  salesmanship. 

With  all  this  help  available,  the  department  store's  sales  training  job  should  be  simpler  than  it  has 
j  been  for  many  a  year.  It  isn’t.  The  very  wealth  of  material  offered  in  itself  poses  a  problem.  As  Irwin 
D.  Wolf  of  Kaufmann’s,  Pittsburgh,  said  in  the  June  issue  of  Stores,  “if  a  store  accepted  every  offer 

I  of  a  manufacturer’s  ^free’  training  program  for  salespeople,  it  would  find  its  salespeople  in  training  a 
large  part  of  their  time.” 

Moreover,  not  all  of  the  material  that  is  offered  is  desirable  from  the  department  store’s  point  of 
view.  And  desirable  types  of  help  sometimes  go  begging,  through  the  sponsors’  failure  to  reach  the 
store  executive  best  qualified  to  appreciate  good  training  material.  In  order  to  appraise  the  situation, 
the  research  department  of  Stores  teamed  up  with  NRDGA’s  Personnel  Group  in  a  study  specifically 
limited  to  outside  helps  in  sales  training.  With  the  cooperation  of  George  L.  Plant,  manager  of  the 
Store  Management  and  Personnel  Groups,  a  survey  was  made  among  training  directors  of  member 
stores,  soliciting  their  opinions  and  experience.  At  the  same  time.  Stores  interviewed  manufacturers, 
publications,  and  training  consultants  to  find  out  what  assistance  they  offered,  and  how  they  believed 
retailers  could  make  the  best  use  of  it. 

:  In  the  article  that  follows,  the  general  situation  is  sketched  out,  so  as  to  indicate  where  management 

can  lend  its  help.  Although  some  training  aids  are  mentioned  by  name,  it  should  be  understood  that 
this  is  done  simply  to  illustrate  a  point  by  citing  an  example ;  the  omission  of  other  names  carries  no 
j  significance  here. 

In  expressing  thanks  to  the  hundreds  of  individuals  who  contributed  their  time  and  their  ideas  to 
this  study,  the  research  staffs  of  Stores  and  the  Personnel  Group  express  the  sincere  hope  that  the 
readiness  with  which  retailers  and  their  resources  cooperated  in  this  research  is  an  indication  that  both 
sides  are  eager  to  cooperate  with  one  another  in  the  solution  of  a  problem  that  plagues  them  both:  how 
[  to  get  better  selling  in  the  department  store. 
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how  much  of 
your  toeal 
market  L 

i»  going  to  I 

the  competitor  who  otters  less  I 

service  and  value?  I 


He’s  selling  your  market  Aar’s  made  up  of  Aose  people  (most 

of  them  over  35)  m  your  town  whose  figure  problem  can 
be  solved  correaly  and  completely  with  a  Gimp 
Support.  (That’s  why  we  call  it  the  Gimptown  market.) 

It’s  a  market  that  has  only  had  its  surface  scratched  .  .  . 

it’s  ripe  and  ready  for  you  to  sell.  It  comprises  almost 
half  the  women  of  your  town.  And  your  biggest  competitors 
are  selling  it  ''door>to-door”  .  .  .  not  through  regular 
retail  channels. 


THERE’S  PLENTY  OF  PROOF  THAT  THIS  MARKET  EXISTS  AND 
THAT  YOU  CAN  SELL  IT  WITH  A  CAMP  SUPPORT 

FIRST  .  .  .  60%  of  all  Ae  sales  of  Camp  supports  are 
going  to  this  market  for  "daily  wear.’’  These  are  "prod¬ 
uct-preference’’  sales  .  .  .  sales  uninfluenced  by  adver¬ 
tising  or  sales  promotion  of  any  kind. 

SECOND  .  .  .  the  sales  of  "door-to-door"  and  mail 
order  competitors  who  sell  a  similar  garment  (but  not 
Arough  regular  retail  Aannels)  are  not  only  substantial 
but  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 


^theiwrovement  of  retail  salesmanship 


Training  Helps  from 
Outside  Sources 


¥N  Mark  Twain’s  day,  {jeople  complained  about  the 
*  weather,  but  did  nothing  about  it.  Today,  after  a  sufficient 
spell  of  complaining,  folks  have  turned  to  air  conditioning, 
cloud  seeding,  and  other  ideas  for  changing  the  weather  to 
suit  their  tastes.  So  with  the  department  store  salesperson. 
Ever  since  World  War  II  brought  on  the  rash  of  jokes  about 
plentiful  customers  and  hard-to-replace  salespeople,  it  has 
been  fashionable  to  complain  about  the  person  behind  the 
retail  counter.  There  are  those  who  complain  of  the  poor 
material  available  for  retail  positions;  there  are  others  who 
would  like  to  see  retail  selling  made  mechanical,  so  that 
salespeople  will  give  place  to  stock  clerks  and  cashiers.  The 
customer,  presumably,  will  be  trained  never  to  ask  a  ques¬ 
tion,  express  doubt,  or  accept  a  spoken  suggestion. 

There  are  also,  fortunately,  those  who  want  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  the  quality  of  retail  salesmanship,  who  want  to 
improve  the  salesperson’s  knowledge  of  and  enthusiasm  for 
the  merchandise  he  or  she  sells.  Theoretically,  this  area  of 
improvement  is  the  buyer’s  responsibility,  and  always  has 
been,  .\ctually,  however,  there  are  many  departments  in 
which  the  problem  of  getting  and  passing  along  merchandise 
information  has  become  so  complex  that  only  the  excep¬ 
tional  buyer  can  handle  it  well  alone. 

The  Road  to  Facts.  I'o  cite  an  obvious  example,  a  dress  or 
blouse  buyer  has  to  be  a  source  of  information  on  fashion 
and  workmanship,  and  also  on  three  or  four  natural  fibers, 
a  half  dozen  synthetics,  and  on  the  behavior  of  innumerable 
blends  and  combinations  of  these,  as  applied  to  the  merchan¬ 
dise  in  her  department.  In  other  departments,  where  changes 
come  more  slowly,  as  in  many  in  the  home  furnishings  group, 
each  innovation  is  not  only  a  problem  in  terms  of  passing 
along  information:  it  may  also  be  a  problem  in  terms  of  sell¬ 
ing  the  new  prcxiuct  or  material  to  a  sales  staff  familiar  with 
the  old  and  unwilling  to  learn  new  tricks. 

Manufacturers  realize  that  they  suffer,  along  with  the  de¬ 
partment  store,  each  time  a  buyer  doesn’t  quite  get  the  whole 
merchandise  story  in  the  market,  or  doesn’t  quite  get  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  goods  across  to  his  salespeople,  or  doesn’t 
quite  have  the  time  or  talent  to  make  his  staff  meetings 
memorable  contributions  to  better  selling.  This  attitude  is 
reflected  in  the  comments  of  those  who  sell  directly  to  the 
department  store,  of  those  who  sell  through  distributors, 
and  of  those  whose  products  are  merely  component  parts  of 
the  finished  goods  offered  in  retail  stores. 

The  attitude  of  such  raw  material  manufacturers  is 
well  expressed  by  P.  D.  Atwood,  promotion  manager  of  Du 


Font’s  Textile  Fibers  department,  who  points  out  that  their 
products  “are  not  really  sold  when  they  leave  our  plants. 
They  are  not  completely  sold  until  a  consumer  buys  an 
article,  is  satisfied,  and  is  willing  to  buy  again.’’  Du  Font’s 
attitude  results  in  an  elaborate  retail  training  program, 
which  includes  manuals  and  leaflets,  flannel  board  presenta¬ 
tions,  slide  films,  motion  pictures,  and  visits  from  training 
specialists  who  are  equipped  to  present  the  story  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  various  fibers  in  terms  of  merchandise  actually  in  the 
store’s  stock. 

Equally  active  interest  in  the  retail  sales  training  problem 
is  shown  by  many  others  in  the  raw  material  field.  To  cite 
a  few;  Celanese  provides  store  visits,  films,  booklets,  and  pro¬ 
motional  tie-in  material  (leaflets  that  highlight  the  selling 
points  of  consumer-advertised  finished  products);  Masland 
Duraleather  offers  a  slide  film  and  recording  to  tell  the  story 
of  its  Duran  upholstery  plastic;  Owens-Corning  Fiberglas 
trains  in-store  demonstrators  and  holds  refresher  training 
meetings  on  Fiberglas  curtains  and  draperies:  the  Wool  Bu¬ 
reau  provides  a  variety  of  films,  booklets,  and  materials  for 
store  personnel  to  use  in  holding  meetings  on  wool;  Durene 
will  conduct  sales  meetings  on  its  yarn. 

The  names  mentioned  here  do  not  by  any  means  exhaust 
the  list,  but  they  give  an  indication  of  the  nature  of  what  is 
offered  on  the  raw  material  front.  To  the  efforts  of  makers 
of  the  individual  fibers  and  other  synthetics,  moreover, 
should  be  added  the  unitjue  job  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal 
has  undertaken,  in  attempting  to  tell  an  across-the-board 
story.  Last  year,  the  publication  sent  on  the  road,  through 
The  Merchandising  Group,  a  presentation  on  synthetics  as 
applied  to  wearing  apparel;  this  season,  it  offers  a  job  on 
synthetics  in  the  home  furnishings  field.  The  magazine  pro¬ 
vides  speaker,  slides,  charts,  and  samples;  the  store  adds  its 
own  merchandise  if  it  wishes,  and  can  use  a  speaker  from  its 
own  staff  if  it  prefers. 

Using  the  Distributor.  Even  in  the  realm  of  finished  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  sales  training  helps  are  not  limited  to  those  coming 
from  the  store’s  own  resources.  There  are  firms  who  sell 
through  distributors,  but  who  nevertheless  are  of  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  training  of  retail  salesjjeople  is  their  responsi¬ 
bility.  Their  attempts  to  meet  the  situation  bring  into  the 
store  an  occasional  “missionary”  whose  sole  function  is  to 
talk  about  his  line  to  the  salespeople  who  handle  it. 

More  commonly,  the  manufacturer  of  a  finished  product 
seeks  to  reach  the  retail  salesperson  through  the  distributor’s 
salesman.  .Actual  contact  with  the  men  on  the  floor  is  made 
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by  the  distributor’s  man,  but  the  planning  of  the  sales  train¬ 
ing  program  is  done  from  afar,  by  the  manufacturer.  One 
extreme  of  training  done  by  the  manufacturer  through  the 
distributor  is  found  in  the  program  of  the  Mohawk  Carpet 
Company,  which  has,  among  other  aids,  a  series  of  slide-film 
talks  it  trains  its  distributors'  men  to  present:  in  fact,  it  even 
equips  the  men  with  projectors  and  screens  for  stores  that 
lack  the  equipment.  .\t  the  other  extreme,  Indian  Head 
Mills  has  booklets  that  tell  the  basic  product  story,  and  asks 
its  distributors’  salesmen  to  pass  them  out,  with  the  buyer’s 
approval,  on  each  store  visit. 

Two  unusually  elaborate  programs  of  training  through 
the  distributor  are  currently  under  way  in  the  major  appli¬ 
ance  field.  Hotpoint  gives  retail  salesmen  self-testing  book¬ 
lets  on  the  company’s  products,  so  that  they  can  see  how 
thoroughly  they  have  absorbed  what  the  distributors’  men 
have  tried  to  put  across  at  their  sales  training  meeting.  When 
the  retail  salesman  has  filled  out  his  booklet,  he  submits  it  in 
a  contest  for  local  and  national  prizes.  Westinghouse,  after 
training  retail  salesmen  at  one-day  clinics  in  471  cities,  staged 
“Operation  Bing  Bong.’’  The  men  who  took  training  were 
called  on  the  telephone  and  asked  to  give  the  four-point 
story  they  learned  at  the  clinics;  good  sales  stories  won  cash 
prizes  of  $5  to  $50,  and  grand-prize  winners  won  trips  to  the 
company’s  headquarters  in  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Going  a  step  further.  General  Electric’s  training  program 
not  only  trains  the  salesperson,  but,  working  through  the 
distributor,  provides  a  continuous  counseling  service  for  the 


buyer,  with  the  object  of  helping  him  organize  his  sales  stall  I 
so  as  to  get  the  best  possible  selling  job  done.  I 

Not  Tied  to  Brands.  The  stream  of  sales  training  helps  is  [ 
further  augmented  by  the  contributions  of  manufacturers’  I 
trade  associations.  In  silverware,  for  example,  the  Sterling 
Silversmiths  Guild  of  .America  sent  a  course  on  the  road  a 
few  seasons  ago,  and  now  has  that  course  in  booklet  form. 
The  Carpet  Institute,  having  previously  sent  a  complete 
training  course  on  the  road,  and  having  another  course  in 
the  form  of  a  teacher’s  manual  by  Mary  L.  Brandt,  is  cur¬ 
rently  sending  a  talk  on  salesmanship  on  tour— a  one-man, 
single-session  job  that  can  be  done  at  the  store’s  convenience, 
before  or  after  business  hours,  and  in  whatever  length  of 
time  the  store  prefers.  Other  industries,  such  as  toys,  leather 
gloves  and  writing  paper,  for  instance,  content  themselves 
with  association-sponsored  manuals  that  tell  the  basic  prod 
net  story. 

.Also  designed  to  tell  the  basic  product  story,  without  tying  I 
it  down  to  one  brand  or  line,  are  the  sales  manuals  prepared 
by  buyer  publications,  such  as  those  in  the  Haire  group.  ! 
Addressed  directly  to  the  salesperson,  even  though  they  mav  i 
be  published  in  a  buyer  magazine,  these  manuals  are  written  f 
in  terms  of  how  to  sell  fragrance  products,  or  electrical  house  j 
wares,  or  handbags,  or  any  of  dozens  of  other  items.  | 

Product  information  also  pours  into  the  store  from  the  ] 
consumer  publications.  Although  much  of  this  is  geared  to  | 
promotional  tie-ins  wdth  the  editorial  or  advertising  pages.  | 
occasionally  one  finds  something  like  the  home  furnishings  | 
course  prepared  bv  Better  Homes  and  Gardens— visual  aids  E 
and  an  instructor’s  manual  for  developing  a  course  in  the  | 
fundamentals  of  decorating.  I 


What  the 
Manufacturers  Offer 


V|^  ITH  all  this  interest  in  the  retail  salesperson  on  the 
”  part  of  outsiders  who  have  no  direct  business  contact 
with  the  store,  the  store’s  own  resources  find  themselves  up 
against  formidable  competition  for  the  salesperson’s  time. 
The  situation  becomes  particularly  difficult  if  the  program 
is  of  the  type  involving  a  film,  or  demonstration,  or  anything 
else  that  gets  the  salespeople  away  from  the  selling  floor  for 
any  length  of  time.  (“The  first  time  around  is  tough,”  says 
the  sales  training  executive  of  one  resource.  “But  once  the 
stores  know  that  you  have  something  of  value  to  give,  they 
make  the  time.”) 

Often  a  manufacturer  will  offer  to  help  find  time  for  his 
story  by  putting  on  his  program  before  or  after  working 
hours— completely  oblivious  of  the  store’s  problem  in  bring¬ 
ing  its  people  down  early  or  keeping  them  late,  to  say  noth¬ 


ing  of  getting  part-time  help  and  branch  personnel  into  the 
picture. 

( 

Success  Story.  Occasionally,  a  resource  can  show  a  good  rea 
son  for  the  store  to  hold  a  one-product  training  session  before 
or  after  hours.  H.  G.  Schacht,  of  the  West  Bend  Aluminum 
Company,  tells  of  such  a  case.  It  concerned  a  department 
store  whose  downtown  store  did  w’ell  with  this  company’s 
merchandise,  but  whose  branch  store  did  not;  comparison  of 
sales  figures  made  the  need  for  training  at  the  branch  ob 
vious.  The  store  then  scheduled  a  breakfast  meeting  on  a 
Saturday  morning  at  the  branch,  and  publicized  it  so  well 
that  even  those  who  had  the  day  off  came  in  for  the  meeting 
The  employees  had  had  the  products  in  stock  for  some  time, 
w'ithout  having  been  told  about  their  merits  and  application. 
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After  the  meeting,  two  unlooked-for  benefits  develojied,  in 
addition  to  improved  sales:  first,  employees  bought  the  uten¬ 
sils  in  surprisingly  large  quantities  for  their  own  use,  and, 
second,  obstacles  in  the  way  of  getting  the  merchandise  from 
warciiouse  to  branch  vanished,  once  the  branch  salespeople 
made  it  clear  that  they  wanted  the  goods  on  the  floor. 

While  most  manufacturers  would  be  glad  to  have  their 
representatives  put  on  a  “show”  of  this  kind,  training  direc¬ 
tors  say  that  few  of  them  are  capable  of  doing  the  job  well. 
They  speak  poorly,  they  take  too  long,  they  don’t  relate  their 
ulk  to  the  selling  job,  and  many  of  them  seem  not  to  know 
their  own  merchandise.  Training  directors  do  not  ask  for 
inspired,  dramatic  performances  or  for  elaborate  props; 
they’d  like  to  see  the  manufacturer’s  salesman  sum  up  the 
selling  points  of  a  line  or  a  number  in  five  or  ten  minutes, 
without  drawing  the  salespeople  off  the  floor  at  all. 

Making  It  Brief.  Industries  that  gear  their  thinking  to  the 
hour-long  training  session  and  splashy  presentation  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  much  can  be  accomplished  in  a  brief 
period.  Yet  companies  like  Royal  Typewriter,  to  cite  one 
that  has  done  department  store  training  for  years,  say  they 
get  best  results  from  brief  and  frequent  presentations.  They 
usually  supplement  their  pre-opening  sales  meetings  with 
personal  coaching  of  individual  salespeople  during  the  day, 
but  even  at  these  individual  sessions,  they  find  that  after  15 
or  20  minutes  the  attention  wanders,  fatigue  sets  in,  and 
there  is  more  to  be  lost  than  gained  by  continuing  much 
further. 

The  brief  training  session,  of  course,  requires  that  the 
trainer  sift  through  his  information  and  present  only  the  few 
most  significant  points,  instead  of  trying  to  include  in  his 
talk  the  history  of  the  company  and  the  technical  details  of 
the  product’s  manufacture.  Arthur  W.  Foster,  field  merchan¬ 
dising  manager  for  Parker  Pen  Company,  and  an  exponent 
of  person-to-person  training,  says:  “A  few  good  selling  points 
used  regularly  by  retail  salespeople  are  much  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  trying  to  indoctrinate  them  with  a  lot  of  technical 
product  information.”  His  company  currently  tops  off  its 
personal  training  with  a  simple  visual  aid— a  card  about  the 
size  of  a  postcard,  that  can  be  placed  in  stock  trays,  taped 
to  the  counter,  or  left  in  view  of  the  customer.  Printed  on 
the  card  is  a  cross-section  of  the  firm’s  top-of-line  pen,  and  a 
clearly  worded,  clearly  printed  run-down  of  its  selling  points, 
such  as  “visible  ink  supply,”  and  “fast  simple  filler.” 

In  the  greeting  card  field,  where  person-to-person  training 
is  most  likely  to  take  the  form  of  coaching  the  new  sales¬ 
person  in  how  to  do  the  stockkeeping  and  merchandise  con¬ 
trol  work  required  of  her,  the  need  to  emphasize  selling 
points  has  also  made  itself  felt.  Hallmark  is  trying  out  the 
idea  of  preparing  “selling  sentences”  and  handing  the  sales 
person  a  sheet  of  them  for  each  product  currently  in  the 
limelight. 

Schools.  Rather  than  come  into  the  store,  some  manufactur¬ 
ers  invite  the  salesperson  to  come  to  a  school  held  at  the  mill 
or  factory,  or  at  some  other  point  outside  the  store.  Each 
of  the  important  carpet  mills,  for  instance,  runs  schools  at 
its  plants  for  salesmen  and  also  for  mechanics.  But,  says  one 
carpet  spokesman:  “The  ones  who  most  need  training  usu- 


MANUFACTURERS  SAY 


^^Most  retailers  don’t  know  what  manufacturer^ 
sales  training  programs  are.  .  .  .  Many  retailers  do  not 
want  to  let  men  off  the  floor. . . .  Even  though  free  sales 
training  courses  are  offered,  there  is  often  an  objection 
to  the  cost  of  travel  and  salary  during  the  training  peri¬ 
od.  ...  And  occasionally  the  question  by  a  store  execu¬ 
tive:  ‘Wlty  train  our  salespeople?  They  will  only  go  to 
work  for  someone  else!’  These  problems  spotlight  a 
question:  Are  retailers  sincerely  interested  in  training 
their  personnel?” 

FEEL  that  it  is  the  manufacturer’s  responsibility 
to  help  train  the  store’s  sales  personnel,  at  least  as 
far  as  his  line  is  concerned.  It  is  his  duty  to  keep  the 
salesmen  on  the  floor  up  on  all  the  selling  points  of  the 
line,  and  to  assist  them  in  any  way  that  he  can  to  make 
sales  of  his  product.” 

HEN  we  give  our  programs  in  branch  stores, 
everyone  turns  out,  from  the  manager  down.” 

HEN  we  started  our  training  program,  we  were 
well  aware  that  we  must  ultimately  get  our  training 
story  down  to  the  retail  level.  Our  first  step  was  to  get 
a  program  in  operation  which  would  materially  im¬ 
prove  the  caliber  of  our  own  salesmen  and  our  distrib¬ 
utors’  salesmen,  so  that  the  sales  story  told  by  these  men 
to  the  retailer  would  be  more  accurate  and  complete.” 

^^Fast  turnover  of  personnel  seems  to  discourage 
buyers  and  manufacturers  from  maximum  efforts  along 
informational  and  educational  lines.” 

^‘Personalized  training  has  been  found  to  be 
particularly  effective  in  the  case  of  ingredient  products, 
which  pass  through  numerous  hands  before  they  go  on 
the  market,  and  may  be  sold  under  a  hundred  or  even 
a  thousand  different  brand  names.” 

“The  success  of  our  company’s  sales  training  pro¬ 
gram  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  salesmen  in  the  field. 
They  are  the  ones  who  are  closest  to  the  individual 
problems  of  the  retail  salespeople  in  their  territories.” 

“Frankly,  I  would  Uke  very  much  to  know  what 
department  stores  want  from  us  in  the  way  of  sales 
training  material.  It  would  seem  sensible  to  tailor  a 
program  to  specific  needs,  rather  than  to  put  one  to¬ 
gether  and  hope  that  it  was  what  retailers  could  use.” 

“One  of  the  most  important  things  to  be  given  con¬ 
sideration  is  a  closer  coordination  between  the  store 
and  the  manufacturer.  The  elimination  of  the  thought 
that  manufacturers  are  selfish  in  their  objectives  and 
the  establishment  of  confidence  is  most  important. 
Who  is  better  equipped  to  help  department  stores  with 
this  phase  of  merchandising  than  the  manufacturer 
and  his  representatives?” 
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ally  resent  taking  time  off  for  fear  of  losing  sales  and  com¬ 
mission  while  away  from  the  store.  If  these  jieople  could 
only  realize  that  the  sales  lost  during  the  time  in  training 
would  be  more  than  made  up  in  the  following  weeks  as  a 
result  of  training,  more  salespeople  would  enroll.” 

If  the  buyer  is  firmly  convinced  of  the  value  of  the  course, 
the  situation  is  different.  In  the  corset  industry,  it  is  accepted 
procedure  to  send  salespeople  to  schools  run  by  firms  like 
Warner,  or  Gossard,  or  Formfit,  with  the  S.  H.  Camp  surgi¬ 
cal  fitting  sessions  to  top  things  off.  Although  the  industry 
sends  demonstrators  and  stylists  into  the  store,  and  although 
manuals,  a  correspondence  course  in  fitting  (from  I.  New¬ 
man),  and  sales  training  talks-by-mail  (from  Formfit  Insti¬ 
tute)  are  to  be  had  in  this  field,  many  buyers  believe  there  is 
nothing  like  the  demonstrations  and  practice  fittings  a  school 
can  offer. 

To  encourage  attendance,  some  manufacturers’  schools 
take  to  the  road,  and  set  up  shop  for  a  few  days  in  each  of 
several  key  cities  around  the  country.  Even  so,  the  trip  from 
store  to  traveling  school  is  often  discouragingly  long.  To  get 
around  that  difficidty,  one  manufacturer— Bell  &  Howell,  the 
photographic  equipment  firm— sends  its  sales  training  course 
around  the  country  in  a  company  plane,  and  covers  more 
cities.  Thus  its  course  reaches  Washington,  Baltimore,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  New  York,  for  instance,  instead  of  asking  retail 
salesmen  to  converge  on  any  one  of  these  cities  from  the 
entire  Middle  Atlantic  region. 

Films  and  Manuals.  In  place  of,  and  sometimes  in  addition 
to  personal  training,  given  in  or  outside  of  the  store,  a  great 
many  resources  offer  motion  picture  or  slide  film  presenta¬ 
tions  to  the  department  stores.  So  many  are  offered,  in  fact, 
that  NRDG.A’s  Personnel  Group  has  kept  training  directors 


abreast  of  developments  in  this  one  field  by  issuing  its 
“Training  Film  Directory’’— now  in  its  seventh  revision! 

Even  more  numerous  are  the  manuals  offered  to  stores— 
many  of  them  so  long  and  detailed  that  few  salespeople  read 
them.  Yet  brief,  attractive  manuals  are  within  the  realm  of 
possibility,  as  a  few  manufacturers  have  demonstrated.  A 
glove  firm.  Flamingo,  tells  its  story  in  four  breezy  pages;  a 
corset  house,  Lewella,  uses  a  dozen  three-by-five  pages  for 
the  facts  on  figure  typies  and  brassiere  cup  depths;  a  station¬ 
ery  firm.  Montag,  sandwiches  its  product  story  into  the  pages 
marking  off  divisions  in  its  stock  control  book.  A.  G.  .Spald¬ 
ing  &  Bros,  gets  the  terminology  and  quality  points  of  golf 
and  tennis  equipment  into  a  few  pages;  Cannon  Mills  uses 
pictures,  large  type,  and  simple  writing  to  convey  selling 
tips  on  sheets  and  towels  in  a  four-page  manual;  Sacony’s 
manual  on  propx>rtioned  fit  in  women’s  suits  is  a  model  of 
simplicity,  and  the  same  firm’s  leaflets  on  each  new  season’s 
line  are  written  and  laid  out  for  at-a-glance  reading. 

Using  the  Fixture.  One  of  the  so-called  substitutes  for  sales¬ 
manship  also  takes  a  hand  in  sales  training— the  self-selection 
fixture.  Manufacturers  who  have  developed  such  fixtures 
for  their  merchandise  are  finding  that  it  is  important  for 
their  fixtures  or  piackages  to  state  the  selling  pxjints  of  liie 
merchandise,  to  reach  the  salesperson  with  the  message,  as 
well  as  the  customer.  Thus  the  Deltox  rack  for  six  fiber  rugs 
has  a  head-board  that  sums  up  sales  points  and  prices; 
Simmons  designs  mattress  displays  that  help  the  salesman 
act  on  the  company’s  repeated  suggestions  to  trade  up; 
Kleinert’s,  Indian  Head  Mills,  Bates,  and  others  provide 
lighted  transparencies  to  be  used  with  fixtures  of  their  de¬ 
sign;  Peppered  provides  a  comprehensive  manual  and  brief 
flyers  for  training  purposes,  but  nevertheless  gets  its  key  sell- 
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salespeople  have  information  about  the  merchan¬ 
dise,  they  develop  enthusiasm  for  it.  If  they  know  what  to 
tell  the  customer  in  ansiver  to  her  questions,  they’ll  know 
how  to  sell.” 

^^Salespeople  need  information  fed  to  them  in  small 
amounts,  with  plenty  of  time  to  digest  each  bit  before 
they  are  given  more.  Training  directors  need  time  to  fol¬ 
low  up  on  what  has  been  done,  even  more  than  they  need 
the  teaching  material  itself.” 

piece  of  paper  never  trains.  People  today  don’t 
take  things  home  and  study  them.  Training  must  be  done 
on  the  floor,  on  store  time,  and  in  small  doses.  We  like 
resources  to  come  into  the  store  and  tell  the  selling  points 
of  their  merchandise— if  they  can  speak  well.  A  good  give¬ 
away  leaflet  helps  to  wrap  up  the  live  program.” 

ERCHANDISE  information,  plus  good  leadership, 
will  produce  good  salesmanship.” 


^^BuYERS  can  help  by  selling  the  training  program  to 
the  salespeople,  so  that  they  are  more  receptive  and  absorb 
more  in  training  sessions.” 

“IFe  should  anticipate  our  customer’s  questions  and 
have  information  about  proper  care  of  the  product.  The 
man  who  makes  the  merchandise  doesn’t  know  what  his 
product  will  do.  Neither  do  I!” 

^^Most  of  the  booklets  available  from  resources  are 
geared  to  large  operations  with  a  training  director.  I  feel 
there  is  a  need  for  training  manuals  for  the  smaller  store, 
where  the  owner  is  also  the  training  director.” 

^^RaPII)  turnoi>er  makes  it  difficult  to  reach  a  point  in 
training  where  one  can  begin  to  stress  finer  points  of  sales- 
manship  or  give  much  needed  repetitious  sales  talks.” 

“To  train  salespeople  in  salesmanship  is  our  Number 
One  service  to  the  public  and  to  ourselves.” 
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flexees  amazing  new 


l^Ul*3.inci*  three-dimensional  girdle 


NSWl  absolute  freedom  of 
body;  customers  don't  feel 
they're  wearing  o  girdle 


NEWI  3  d  imensional  con* 
trol;  wonderful  support  with 
release;  gives  rested  feeling 


NEW!  free  leg  action:  this 
exclusive  design  is  created 
to  slim,  not  cage  the  figure 


new  patented  design  wins  “rave"  comments  from  retailers  and  consumers  .  . 

sets  the  body  free . . . 
makes  every  motion  beautiful! 

Every  corset  buyer . . .  every  merchandise  executive . . .  who  has  experienced  the  profit 
thrill  of  Figurama  agrees  that  it's  the  most  exceptional  girdle  ever  designed.  All  the 

control  the  feminine  body  needs . . .  with  such  freedom  of  motion  os  was  never  before 
achieved!  Figuromo  is  created  in  sections  that  repeat  the  directional  pull  of  the  body 
muscles  . . .  yield  like  muscles!  See  these  "never-before"  Figurama  features:* 


^  NEW  DIMENSION  IN 
SALES  TRAINING  . . . 

Comic  books  that  help 
I  you  train  your  staff 
I  in  better  fitting,  more 
effective  tolling  . . .  with 
special  application  to 
figurama.  How  many 
books  shall  we  send  you? 


*  three-dimensional . . .  3-way  control . . .  different  from  any  other  girdle; 

*  diagonal  tide-panels  . . .  front  and  back,  slim  the  figure  superbly; 

*  half-moon  sections . . .  release  the  wearer  for  grace  in  every  motion; 

*  unique  Flexees-patented  design  . . .  lifts,  controls;  gives  a  rested  feeling; 

■  pure  figure-drama  . . .  Figurama  brings  body-beauty  you  could  never  before 

offer  your  customers. 
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THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  RETAIL  SALESMANSHIP  (Continued) 


ing  point  on  each  sheet  package;  makers  of  "miracle  fabrics” 
tell  their  story  on  tags,  even  though,  as  in  the  case  of  Milium, 
for  example,  hundreds  of  stores  have  familiarized  their  sales¬ 
people  with  its  properties  through  demonstration  units,  flip 
charts,  training  booklets,  and  training  records. 

Salesmanship  Training.  All  of  these  training  aids,  from 
formal  presentation  to  package  imprint,  are  concerned  with 
merchandise.  Salesmanship  comes  into  the  picture— and  in¬ 
creasingly,  in  recent  months— but  only  to  the  extent  that  it 
applies  to  the  selling  of  specific  items  or  categories  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  For  help  in  teaching  salesmanship  in  general,  the 
store  can  turn  to  professionals  in  this  field  to  supplement  the 
work  of  its  own  staff. 


The  offerings  here  are  every  bit  as  varied  as  in  the  mer¬ 
chandise  training  field.  Ideal  Pictures,  for  example,  offers  a 
color  film  of  Elmer  Wheeler,  holding  forth  on  his  sizzle  con¬ 
cept;  Maxwell  I.  Schultz  has  a  book,  “How  to  Satisfy  Custom¬ 
ers  and  Win  More  Sales,”  typical  of  several  that  can  be  used 
for  group  training  or  for  individual  study  by  the  serious- 
minded.  Virginia  Fullinwider  has  developed  a  course  In 
mail,  which  can  also  be  adapted  to  group  work.  Leslie  T. 
Giblin  works  with  salespeople  in  large  community  groups, 
stirring  up  mass  enthusiasm.  Anne  Saum  takes  a  unique  ap 
proach,  and  issues  her  “Saum  Digest”  to  the  training  direc¬ 
tor,  providing  lecture  outlines  and  other  aids  to  make  the 
training  department’s  work  more  effective.  All  this,  and 
NRDGA’s  Personnel  Group,  tool 


What  the  Retail 
Training  Director  Needs 


A  ND  the  training  director  herself?  Stores  collected  opin- 
ions  and  experience  from  99  of  these  stalwarts  through 
a  mail  questionnaire;  it  also  interviewed  several  more  in  the 
New  York  area. 

The  typical  training  director  says  that  most  buyers  appear 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  sales  training  help  they  get  from  their 
resources,  and  that  most  of  them  use  these  helps.  When  it 
comes  to  keeping  the  training  director  informed  of  what  is 
offered,  however,  buyers  seem  to  be  less  than  conscientious. 
Only  one  training  director  in  six  says  that  most  buyers  in  her 
store  keep  her  adequately  informed;  44  per  cent  say  some  buy¬ 
ers  keep  them  informed;  40  per  cent  say  that  few  buyers  do. 

Asked  if  they  prefer  to  hear  about  training  helps  offered  by 
resources,  publications,  etc.,  through  the  buyer  or  directly, 
79  f>er  cent  checked  “directly.”  Twelve  per  cent  checked 
“through  the  buyer,”  and  nine  per  cent  indicated  no  pref¬ 
erence. 

Liaison  Needed.  Manufacturers  appear  to  be  almost  com¬ 
pletely  unaware  of  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  training  de¬ 
partments;  their  contacts  are  with  the  buying  and  promotion 
staffs,  and  it  is  to  these  executives  that  they  offer  their  sales 
training  efforts.  In  its  discussions  with  department  store  re¬ 
sources,  the  research  staff  of  Stores  found  many  of  them  who 
had  developed  lavish  programs  for  retail  training  without 
once  contacting  a  retail  training  executive  (or  any  retail  ex¬ 
ecutive,  in  some  cases)  for  possible  guidance.  True,  some 
programs  might  die  a-borning  if  retail  advice  were  sought 
early,  but  others  might  develop  along  lines  really  helpful  to 
their  sp>onsors,  the  stores,  and  the  consuming  public,  .^nd 


many  of  them  would  cost  less  and  accomplish  more  if  they 
were  tailored  to  store  needs  from  the  start. 

(Those  who  do  not  see  why  retail  executives  should  take 
an  active  part  in  planning  manufacturers’  sales  training  aids 
should  glance  back  to  Irwin  D.  Wolf’s  remarks  on  the  cost 
of  “free”  helps,  in  the  June  issue  of  Stores;  “None  of  these 
aids  is  free  to  anybody.  The  manufacturer  pays  for  them. 
And  the  retailei  pays  for  them.  And  the  customer  pays  for 
them  . . .  tliey  must  be  paid  for  out  of  somebody’s  markup.”) 

Calling  the  Training  Directorl  If  all  sources  of  training  ma¬ 
terial  outside  the  store  got  into  the  habit  of  routing  their 
questions  and  their  offerings  to  the  training  director,  that 
often  over-burdened  executive  would  find  greater  demands 
than  ever  upon  her  time.  On  the  other  hand,  desirable  pro¬ 
grams  could  be  scheduled,  and  undesirable  ones  could  be 
headed  off.  Many  manuals  now  given  to  salespeople  and  left 
unread  by  them  because  of  length,  or  dull  writing,  or  un¬ 
attractive  appearance,  would  become  source  material  for 
meetings  arranged  by  the  store.  Training  aids  supplied  to 
one  department,  but  applicable  also  to  others,  would  lie 
passed  along.  But  above  all,  the  training  department  could 
lend  its  help  toward  cutting  down  the  repetition  and  filling 
in  the  gaps  in  merchandise  information  programs  that  de¬ 
pend  largely  on  material  supplied  from  the  outside. 

Common  Faults.  Closer  liaison  could  do  much,  undoubtedly, 
to  prevent  many  of  the  faults  training  directors  now  find  in 
sales  training  helps  provided  by  merchandise  resources. 
They  rejx>rt  that  much  of  the  material  submitted  is  sales  pro- 
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maintains  that  the  only  appeal  to  use  is  the  practical  one; 
“This  will  help  you  answer  your  customers’  questions.”  In 
her  store,  with  about  1,000  salespeople,  it  has  worked  con¬ 
sistently.  “There  is  no  greater  embarrassment,”  she  says, 
“than  for  the  salesperson  to  be  unable  to  answer  a  customer’s 
(|uestion.  It  is  this  embarrassment  that  is  at  the  bottom  of 
any  indifference  or  rudeness  salespeople  seem  to  show. 
Supply  them  with  the  answers,  and  courtesy,  interest,  and 
friendliness  develop  of  themselves.” 

Preferred  Forms.  If  outside  sources  are  to  provide  sales  train¬ 
ing  helps,  training  directors  prefer  two  forms  above  all 
others:  the  manual  beamed  toward  the  salesperson,  and  the 
training  session  run  within  the  store  by  the  manufacturer’s 
representative.  Both  manuals  and  training  sessions,  they  ex¬ 
plain,  are  most  effective  when  they  are  brief  and  direct,  and 
drive  home  one  or  two  key  points. 

Each  of  these  two  forms  of  aid  was  among  those  preferred 
by  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  training  directors.  .\nd  be¬ 
tween  them,  these  two  forms  accounted  for  two-thirds  of  the 
first-choice  votes  that  were  cast. 

Next  in  popularity  were  motion  pictures,  wanted  by  68 
|ier  cent  of  the  training  directors,  and  instructors’  manuals, 
wanted  by  63  per  cent.  The  instructor’s  manual,  of  course, 
is  useful  only  in  direct  ratio  to  the  time  available  for  plan¬ 
ning  and  holding  meetings.  And  the  showing  of  a  film  means 
drawing  employees  away  from  the  selling  floor,  sometimes  in 
relays,  for  a  long  period.  One  training  director  says:  “I  allow 
one  hour  off  the  floor  for  a  20-minute  film,  counting  on  time 
to  reach  the  training  department,  time  for  an  introductory 
talk,  and  time  for  discussion  afterward.  If  the  film  doesn’t 

- RECOMMEND  A  TIONS - 

If  a  store  s  efforts  to  secure  better  selling  are  being  hamstrung  because  resources  either  fail  to  provide 
needed  sales  training  material,  or  provide  “helps**  that  actually  hinder,  these  procedures  are  suggested: 

1.  INDICATE  MANAGEMENT’S  INTEREST.  Inside  or  outside  the  store,  cooperation  is  most  readily  obtained 
when  it  is  clear  that  top  management  takes  an  active  interest  in  the  problem. 

2.  ENLIST  BLTV  ER  COOPERATION.  Buyers  can  do  a  vital  liaison  job  by  letting  training  departments  know 
what  helps  are  offered  by  resources,  and  by  letting  resources  know  wbat  helps  are  wanted. 

3.  SPOTLIGHT  THE  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT.  Tbe  skill  and  experience  of  tbe  training  department  can 
help  buyers  use  wbat  tbeir  resources  provide;  tbe  same  skills  can  belp  resources  develop  programs  tbat  will  cost 
less  and  produce  more. 

4.  OFFER  COOPERATION  TO  RESOURCES.  Outsiders  tend  to  ascribe  a  store’s  refusal  of  a  training  program 
to  lack  of  interest,  ratbcr  than  to  any  fault  in  tbe  preferred  belp.  Forthright  offers  to  cooperate  in  the  planning 
of  practical  programs  may  dissipate  this  misunderstanding  and  also  yield  fruit  in  the  form  of  acceptable  sales 
training  aids. 


motion  rather  than  sales  training— simply  a  plug  for  a  brand 
or  line,  and  nothing  more.  Written  material  is  frequently 
drv  and  technical,  involved,  wordy,  unattractive— something 
a  conscientious  training  assistant  might  wrestle  with  un- 
happilv  in  her  effort  to  develop  a  meeting  outline,  but  noth¬ 
ing  that  a  salesperson  would  plow  through.  (“If  a  salesman 
would  read  this,”  said  a  training  director  about  one  manual, 
“he  wouldn’t  be  a  salesman.”) 

At  the  other  extreme  are  manuals  beautifully  written  and 
illustrated,  expensively  printed— but  off  the  beam  as  to  con¬ 
tent  and  approach.  (“Written,”  says  the  training  director, 
“by  someone  in  an  advertising  agency  who  certainly  knows 
how  to  write,  but  doesn’t  know  the  first  thing  about  the  de¬ 
partment  store’s  training  problem.”)  Many  of  the  more 
elalmrate  manuals,  films,  or  personal  presentations  devote  a 
large  share  of  their  space  or  time  to  things  of  little  interest 
to  the  salesperson.  “If  they’d  just  concentrate  on  telling  the 
salesperson  what  she  needs  to  know!”  training  directors  sigh. 

Let's  Be  Realistic!  Another  |x*t  peeve  is  that  some  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  offered  to  the  salesperson,  in  the  field  of  merchandise 
information  and  in  the  field  of  salesmanship  in  general,  puts 
too  much  frosting  on  the  cake.  If  she  learns  her  lessons  well, 
the  lecturer  or  the  booklet  tells  her,  she  will  become  assistant 
buyer.  (“And  what  about  the  other  18  girls  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  who  will  also  learn  their  lessons  well  and  become  as¬ 
sistant  buyers?”  asks  the  training  director.)  Other  literature 
or  talks  seek  to  inspire  the  salesperson  with  the  romantic  ap¬ 
peal:  learn  the  selling  lesson,  become  a  big  success,  marrv  the 
girl. 

One  training  director  with  strong  feelings  on  this  subject 
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excite  discussion,  it’s  hardly  worth  showing.”  lent  to  establish  a  common  understanding.  If  top  manage- 


Slide  films  were  wanted  by  52  per  cent  of  the  training 
directors.  Like  motion  pictures,  the  slide  films  take  the 
salespeople  off  the  floor,  several  at  a  time,  and  for  fairly 
long  periods. 

Least  liked,  of  six  (xtssibilities  suggested  to  training  direc¬ 
tors  through  the  questionnaire,  were  manufacturers’  training 
sessions  held  outside  the  store.  Only  27  per  cent  of  those  who 
replied  indicated  a  preference  for  this  form  of  training. 

Buyers  Must  Help.  .Asked  to  discuss  their  greatest  problem  in 
securing  better  salesmanship,  one-third  of  the  training  direc¬ 
tors  stressed  the  need  for  better  cooperation  from  buyers. 
Buyers,  they  say,  “should  try  to  bring  back  from  the  market 
their  enthusiasm  for  the  merchandise  they  purchased.”  (An 
Elmer  Wheeler  devotee  among  the  training  directors  asks 
them  to  bring  back  “the  sizzles  that  made  them  buy.”) 

The  point  is  made  also  that  buyers  are  not  always  as  con¬ 
scientious  as  they  shoidd  be  about  holding  departmental 
meetings  at  which  they  can  pass  along  information  given  by 
resources.  “Salespeople  want  and  need  this  information  and 
often  complain  that  buyers  do  not  provide  it,”  a  training 
director  comments.  In  order  to  get  such  meetings,  the  train¬ 
ing  department  of  a  medium-sized  store  arranges  for  buyers 
to  hold  their  sessions  on  different  days  of  the  week,  so  that 
there  will  always  be  a  training  representative  available  to 
help. 

.Although  most  training  departments  are  more  than  will¬ 
ing  to  give  the  buyer  every  help,  they  are  insistent  that  the 
actual  training  should  come  from  the  merchandise  executive 
—even  if  they  have  to  give  him  a  course  in  how  to  teach,  or 
a  book  of  outlines  for  meetings.  .As  one  training  director 
points  out,  information  on  fashion,  fabrics,  etc.,  “is  more 
appealing  to  the  general  employee  if  it  comes  from  someone 
close  to  the  merchandise.” 

Particularly  in  the  larger  stores,  training  directors  seek  to 
get  the  buyer  to  assume  responsibility  for  developing  tech- 
■  niques  for  presenting  their  merchandise,  and  especially  to 
take  a  day-to-day  interest  in  what  goes  on  on  the  selling 
floor.  On-the-spot  corrections  and  suggestions  are  for  the 
buyer  to  give. 

Management's  Role.  .Another  major  problem  among  train¬ 
ing  directors  is  that  of  building  enthusiasm  and  interest 
among  salespeople.  Here  many  of  them  believe  top  manage¬ 
ment  holds  the  key  to  the  situation.  Some  expression  of  ap¬ 
proval  from  the  top  would  go  a  long  way  to  help,  say  train¬ 
ing  directors.  “Sell  supervisors  on  training  as  a  function  that 
must  be  carried  out,”  they  ask.  They  ask,  too,  for  coopera¬ 
tion  in  getting  salespeople  off  the  floor  for  training  meetings, 
for  funds  to  work  out  effective  programs,  for  a  sufficient  staff 
so  that  the  training  director  can  spend  time  on  the  floor 
studying  training  needs. 

Top  management’s  help  is  needed,  too,  in  defining  the 
problem  and  setting  the  store’s  course.  To  quote  one  train¬ 
ing  executive:  “There  are  so  many  points  of  view  as  to  what 
is  meant  by  better  salesmanship  that  it  is  becoming  a  prob- 


ment,  the  buyers  and  all  other  executives  responsible  for  the  | 
performance  of  salespeople  could  find  a  common  meeting  I 
ground  and  develop  an  acceptable  program,  and  then  also  T 
live  up  to  it,  better  selling  would  result.”  L 

The  Resource's  Responsibility.  I  raining  directors  stress  the 
difficulty  they  experience  in  getting  merchandise  informa-  [ 
tion  from  resources,  and  some  of  them  express  keen  tlisap-  | 
pointment  over  poor  presentations  given  by  manufacturers’  ! 
salesmen  and  over  product  literature  that  proves  unsuitable,  j 
“Resources  should  bring  their  explanations  down  to  the  !j 
salesperson’s  level,  and  state  the  facts  in  such  a  way  that  the 
salesperson  can  present  them  to  the  customer.” 

Hungriest  for  information  are  the  heads  of  smaller  stores, 
who  do  their  ow’ii  training,  and  who  are  eager  for  Itotli 
pointers  and  materials.  .Says  the  head  of  a  store  with  iewer 
than  20  employees:  “Salespeople  must  have  facts  about  mer¬ 
chandise  and  fabrics.  That  is  what  we  need  from  manu¬ 
facturers.”  This  store,  incidentally,  has  a  Saturday  morning 
breakfast  meeting  each  week,  and  finds  that  its  greatest  prob 
lem  is  getting  enough  information  to  keep  its  programs  in¬ 
teresting  and  worthw’hile.  If  the  meetings  are  not  informa¬ 
tive,  says  the  store  owner,  “the  people  will  not  benefit  and 
will  not  enjoy  coming  in.” 

Comments  from  training  directors  stress,  again  and  again, 
the  need  for  merchandise  information  and  the  part  the  re¬ 
source  can  play  in  making  this  available.  Competent  speak¬ 
ers  are  wanted— with  the  emphasis  on  “competent.”  Says 
one  training  executive:  “The  salesman  selling  a  line  should 
be  trained  so  that  he  can  conduct  a  satisfactory  sales  meeting 
with  the  sales  personnel  of  the  store.  He  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  do  so  and  should  make  the  opportunity  for 
such  meetings  known  to  the  buyer.  But  the  man  represent¬ 
ing  the  line  must  be  well  trained  himself.  We  have  had 
some  ...  so  poor  that  our  purpose  was  defeated.” 

Whether  the  training  material  is  a  lecture  or  a  manual, 
the  superintendent  of  one  store  reports  that  “when  the  re¬ 
source  follows  the  training  material  with  a  meeting,  a  test, 
or  a  prize  award,  there  is  much  better  participation  in  the 
department.” 

Heart  of  the  Matter.  Again  and  again,  however,  training  di¬ 
rectors  stress  one  thought:  No  matter  how  much  or  little 
help  comes  from  the  outside,  the  heart  of  the  problem  is  to 
create  more  enthusiasm  within  the  store  for  training  sales¬ 
people.  Where  training  directors  report  that  top  manage¬ 
ment  pushes  training  plans,  they  also  report  that  buyers  co¬ 
operate  in  training  plans  and  that  the  attitude  of  the  sales¬ 
people  is  good.  If,  as  in  one  such  store,  buyers  are  met  in 
the  market  with  vague,  negative  replies  when  they  ask  for 
information  on  what  the  prtxluct  will  do  and  how  it  should 
be  cared  for,  at  least  those  buyers  have  tried  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  try.  When  more  buyers  follow  their  lead,  perhaps 
the  Niagara  of  hit-or-miss  sales  training  material  inundat¬ 
ing  the  department  store  from  outside  sources  will  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  small,  steady  flow  of  wanted,  practical  help- 
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fo 


1952 


By  Raymond  F.  Copes 

General  Manager,  C^ontrollers’  Congress,  NRDGA 


are  the  facts  compiled  by  NRDGA^s  Con¬ 
trollers^  Congress  on  the  performance  of  de¬ 
partment  and  specialty  stores  during  1952.  The 
28th  edition  of  the  M.O.R.,  part  of  whose  intro¬ 
duction  and  summary  is  reprinted  here,  is  based 
on  the  refyorts  of  419  stores  with  total  aggregate 
sales  of  $4,293,151,000.  This  record-breaking 
number  of  participating  stores  has  contributed 
merchandising,  sales,  inventory  and  expense  data 
in  109  departmental  classifications.  As  usual,  the 
mass  of  figures  has  been  broken  down  into  digesti¬ 
ble  portions  ( eight  volume  ranges  for  department 
stores,  tivo  for  specialty  stores)  and  the  reader 
can  see  for  himself  why  “1952  ivas  not  a  year  of 
achievement.”  Melvin  F.  Lemler,  Controllers’ 
Congress  Statistician,  headed  the  project.  He  teas 
aided  by  Alan  M.  Kestin,  Peter  J.  Gallo  and  a 
temporary  staff. 


CALES  and  transactions  increased 

only  2  per  cent  in  the  department 
stores  last  year.  For  the  first  time  since 
1946,  there  was  an  increased  physical 
volume  of  goods  handled.  The  sp>e- 
cialty  store  group  had  a  dollar  rate  in¬ 
crease  of  3  per  cent,  with  transactions 
up  2  |ier  cent.  Total  retail  sales  in 
the  country  for  1952  advanced  by  $5.9 
billion.  Mail  order  houses  gained  6.3 
per  cent  in  sales  and  variety  chains  4.3 
|jer  cent,  while  department  stores 
gained  only  3.5  per  cent. 

Leaders  and  Laggers.  Individual  de¬ 
partments  having  the  greatest  sales  in¬ 
creases  were  Books,  Magazines  and  Sta¬ 
tionery:  Neckwear  and  Scarfs;  Blouses, 
Skirts  and  Sportswear;  Girls’  Wear, 
I'een  .Age  .Apparel;  and  C^ameras  and 
Photographic  Equipment.  Depart¬ 
ments  having  the  greatest  increases  in 
transactions  were  Costume  Jewelry; 
Negligees  and  Robes;  Handbags  and 
Small  Leather  Goods:  Blouses,  Skirts 
and  S|xirtswear;  .Aprons,  Housedresses 
and  Uniforms;  Toys  and  Games;  and 
Luggage. 

Departments  having  major  dollar 
sales  declines  were  \Vomen's  and 
Misses’  Suits;  Oriental  Rugs:  Domes¬ 
tic  Floor  Coverings;  Major  .Appli¬ 
ances;  and  Radios,  Phonographs  and 
Television.  Transaction  declines  were 
noted  in  Women’s  and  Misses’  Suits; 
Linoleum;  Major  .Appliances;  and 
Radios,  Phonographs  and  Television. 
These  figures  point  clearly  to  the  fact 
that  department  stores  are  continuing 
to  lose  position  in  the  household  goods 
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EXPENSE  AND  PROFIT  DATA  -  1948-1952 

(Department  Stores  over  $1  million) 

Percent  of  Sales 
1952  1951  1950  1949 

1948 

Administrative  Expense 

7.2 

7.1 

6.8 

6.8 

6.4 

Occupancy  Expense 

5.8 

5.8 

5.6 

5.6 

5.3 

Publicity  Expense 

4.2 

4.3 

4.1 

4.2 

3.9 

Buying  Expense 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

4.4 

Selling  Expense 

10.4 

10.4 

10.1 

10.1 

9.7 

Total  Operating  Expense 

32.5 

32.6 

31.6 

31.8 

30.1 

Net  Profit  from  Merchandising  Operations 

3.4 

3.0 

4.9 

3.3 

5.1 

Net  Gain  Before  Federal  Income  Taxes 

4.6 

4.6 

6.3 

4.3 

6.1 

Net  Gain  After  Federal  Income  Taxes 

2.3 

2.4 

3.7 

2.7 

3.8 

Source;  Merchandising  ft  Operating  Results  of  Deportmentixed  Stores,  1952,  Controllers'  Congress,  NRDGA 


market,  despite  the  fact  that  home  except  for  1938.  Despite  the  drop  in 

ownership  is  one  of  the  greatest  single  the  net  profit,  there  is  a  highlight 

factors  in  the  expansion  of  the  entire  which  does  show  some  improvement 

retail  trade.  and  that  is  the  net  profit  from  mer¬ 

chandising  operations,  which  did  im- 
Merchandising  Data.  Some  slight  im-  prove  by  four  tenths  of  1  per  cent  to 
provement  took  place  in  gross  margin,  3.4  p)er  cent,  residting  from  a  slight 

two  tenths  of  1  per  cent,  up  to  35.7  per  leveling  off  of  expenses  and  a  slight 

cent  of  sales.  Markdowns  were  respon-  betterment  in  the  gross  margin  hercto- 

sible  for  this  because  of  their  decline  fore  mentioned.  Other  income  and 

from  6.8  per  cent  to  6.3  per  cent  of  other  expense  are  factors  which  pre¬ 
sales.  vented  this  performance  from  being 

Cumulative  markon  percentage  of  reflected  in  the  final  net  profit.  Net 

38.6  showed  no  change  from  1951.  gain  before  Federal  Income  Taxes 

This  figure  represents  the  lowest  failed  to  reflect  any  increase  and 

spread  between  merchandise  costs  and  equalled  the  1951  figure  of  4.6  per  cent 

retail  prices  since  1935.  of  sales.  This  is  contrasted  with  8.8  per 

The  department  store  average  gross  cent  earned  by  mail  order  firms  and 

sale  receded  from  $4.76  in  1951  to  7.9  per  cent  by  variety  chains  in  1952. 

$4.72  in  1952.  This  decline  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  various  price  indexes  Expense  Data.  Operating  expenses  in 

and  it  indicates  the  leveling  off  of  the  1952  were  32.5  per  cent  of  sales, 

inflationary  spiral.  paralleling  the  highest  mark  following 

World  War  II  of  32.6  per  cent  in  1951. 
Profits.  Earnings  in  1952,  after  pro-  Excepting  for  publicity  expenses,  all 

vision  for  Federal  Income  Taxes,  de-  functional  expense  categories  re¬ 
clined  to  2.3  per  cent  of  sales,  the  low-  mained  at  their  1948-1952  peak  levels, 

est  net  profit  for  more  than  19  years  Specialty  store  figures  resemble  their 


1951  results.  Operating  exjienses  went 
up  to  35.3  per  cent  of  sales,  an  incrc.ase 
of  four  tenths  of  1  percentage  point. 

Net  profit  from  merchandising  opera¬ 
tions  was  down  to  2.1  f)er  cent,  as  in 
1951.  Federal  Income  Taxes  cut  final 
earnings  to  2.1  per  cent  of  net  sales. 

Trends.  There  are  significant  trends 
which  can  be  isolated  by  comparative 
analysis  of  these  annual  reports  over  a 
period  of  years.  Homefurnishings  has 
been  selected  this  year  as  a  group  of 
departments  which  might  be  well 
worth  considerable  study. 

The  departments  selected  for  this  | 
purpose  are:  Furniture  and  Bedding; 
Domestic  Floor  C^overings;  DrajK-ries. 
Curtains  and  U|>holstery:  Lamps  and 
Shades;  China  and  Glassware;  Major 
Appliances;  Housewares;  Radios, 
Phonographs,  and  Television,  etc. 

In  1940,  these  departments  repre¬ 
sented  approximately  18  per  cent  of 
the  total  business  done  by  department 
store  groups  throughout  the  country. 

In  1952,  they  represented  about  18.1 
per  cent  of  the  total  business  done  by 
department  stores.  It  might  be  said 
that  department  stores  maintained 
their  position  in  this  market. 

This  conclusion,  however,  would  Ire 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  past  several  vears.  Con¬ 
siderable  increased  proportions  of  con¬ 
sumption  expenditures  have  been 
made  in  the  homefurnishings  group. 

.So  large  has  the  proportion  become 
that  it  accounts  in  part  for  the  growth 
in  mail  order  trade.  It  is  true  that 
during  the  war  years  the  de]iartmcnt 
stores  retired  from  homefurnishings, 
particularly  insofar  as  major  appli¬ 
ances,  electrical  goods,  etc.,  are  con¬ 
cerned,  and  their  position  has  been 
extremely  difficult  to  re-establish. 

The  industry  has  been  beset  with 


%  of  Total  Store  Volume, 

1940 

%  of  Total  Store  Volume, 

1952 

$1-2 

$2-5 

$5-10 

Over  $10 

$1-2 

$2-5 

$5-10 

Over  $10 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

4.8% 

4.5% 

4.5% 

5.5% 

4.0% 

4.3% 

4.4% 

4.7% 

Floor  Coverings 

3.1% 

2.2% 

2.4% 

2.4% 

2.9% 

2.2% 

2.2% 

2.0% 

China  and  Glassware 

1.5% 

1.5% 

1.5% 

1.4% 

1.4% 

1.3% 

1.3% 

1.3% 

Although  home  furnithingx  purchoxet  account  for  a  much  larger  proportion  of  conxumer 
xpending  today  than  they  did  in  1940,  the  department  xtore'x  xhare  of  the  buxinexx  ix  xmaller. 


22  July,  1953 
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SUMMARY  OF  TOTAL  STORE  DATA— BY  SALES  VOLUME  GROUPS 


19S1  TYPKAL  PERFORMANCE* 
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DEPARTMENT  STORES  WITH  ANNUAL  SALES  OF 

OCPARTMENT 
AND  SPKIAITY 

SPBOAtTV 

OVH  $1 

$1-2  , 

$2-5 

$S-I0 

$10-20 

$20-50 

OVER  $50 

ANNUAl  SAIES 
UNOtt  $1 

ANNUAL  SALBS 

OVER  $1 

MRUON 

MRUON  , 

MRUON 

MRUON 

MRUON 

MRUON 

MRUON 

MRUON 

MRUON 

TAME  1 

TAME  2  1 

TAIIE  3 

TAKE  4 

TAKE  5 

TABU  * 

TABiE  7 

TABU  B 

TABU  9 

aaerchandising  data 

! 

Cumulative  Markon  % 

38.6  1 

38.4  ! 

38.6 

38.4 

38.4 

39.1 

38.5 

38.8 

39.9 

Morkdowns  (at  retail)— %  of  Sales 

6.3  : 

6.5 

6-7 

5.9 

6.5 

6.4 

6.0 

6.3 

7.7 

Stock  Shortage  (ot  retoil)— %  of  Sales 

1.1 

1.0  , 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.3 

1.6 

1.1 

0.9 

Workroom  Net  Cost — %  of  Soles 

0.8 

0.6 

0.7 

0.6 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

n.a. 

1.0 

Cosh  DI$counts^%  of  ^les 

2.6 

2.7 

2.7 

2.6 

27 

2.6 

2.9 

2.6 

37 

Gross  Margin — %  of  Sales  (itKi.  cash  discount) 

35.7 

35.8 

35.6 

36.2 

35.6 

357 

35.8 

33.8* 

36.9 

SAtES  DATA  V 

Sales — %  of  lost  Yeor 

102 

102 

102 

103 

102 

101 

101 

106 

103 

No.  of  Tronsoctions — %  of  tost  Yeor 

102 

103 

104 

103 

101 

100 

102 

102 

Average  Gross  Sale  (Dollars)  j t 

4.35 

4.72 

4.25 

4.60 

4.09 

4.32 

4.15 

4.26 

4.34 

4.88 

4.63 

5.04 

4.97 

5.30 

n 

8.87 

12.02 

No.  of  Transactions  Per  Sq.  Ft.  of  Selling  Space 

19 

15 

16 

19 

19 

21 

23 

12 

Soles  Per  Sq.  Ft.  of  Selling  Space  (Dollars) 

77 

70 

60 

76 

76 

88 

105 

103 

Returns — %  of  Gross  Sales 

7.4 

4.6 

5.9 

6.4 

7.9 

9.6 

107 

10.2 

No.  of  Transactions  Per  Salesperson 

8,232 

5728 

7,801 

8,286 

8,810 

8742 

8,985 

3,996 

INVENTORY  DATA 

No.  of  Stock  Turns 

3.8 

3.5 

37 

4.1 

3.9 

4.1 

4.2 

27 

3.9 

Average  Inventory — %  of  Lost  Year 

95 

97 

95 

97 

94 

90 

89 

94 

97 

Stock  Age— %  0  to  6  Months 

81 

75 

79 

81 

82 

81 

83 

n.a. 

78 

DIRECT  EXPENSE  DATA— %  OF  SAtES 

Newspaper  Costs 

2.6 

1.9 

2.5 

2.6 

2.8 

2.6 

27 

n.a. 

3.0 

Salespeople's  Salaries 

6.8 

7.2 

67 

6.5 

6.6 

6.5 

8.5 

6.8 

Delivery  Expense 

1.2 

0.4 

0.9 

0.9 

1.3 

1.4 

1.6 

n.a. 

0.8 

Total  Payroll  Expense  . 

18.1 

18.1 

18.2 

17.8 

18.2 

18.1 

18.4 

19.4 

FUNaiONAL  EXPENSE  DATA— %  OF  SAtES 

Total  Administrative  Expense 

7.2 

8.2 

7.4 

7.3 

6.6 

7.4 

67 

9.5 

8.1 

Total  Occupancy  Expense 

5.8 

6.2 

5.8 

5.8 

5.9 

5.5 

5.3 

5.3 

6.6 

Total  Publicity  Expense 

4.2 

4.2 

4.3 

4.2 

4.3 

4.1 

3.9 

3.5 

5.3 

Total  Buying  Expense 

4.6 

4.5 

4.7 

4.6 

4.8 

4.4 

4.3 

2.8 

4.9 

Total  Selling  Expense 

10.4 

10.2 

10.1 

10.0 

10.6 

117 

11.5 

10.9 

10.3 

Total  Operating  Expense 

32.5 

33.3 

32.0 

1  32.2 

32.6 

33.0 

32.0 

32.0 

35.3 

PROFIT  DATA— %  OF  SALES 

i 

j 

' 

Net  Profit  from  Merchandising  Operations 

3.4 

:  2.9 

1  3.4 

4.2 

3.1 

2.8 

3.0 

4.2 

2.1 

Net  Gain  Before  Federal  liKome  Taxes 

4.6 

1  4.4 

4.8 

5.5 

4.5 

4.5 

4.8 

4.7 

4.2 

Net  Gain  After  Federal  Income  Toxes 

2.3 

1  2.5 

i  2.3 

i  2.5 

2.2 

2.2 

2.4 

27 

2.1 

MISCELLANEOUS  DATA 

1 

1 

1 

Selling  Employees  %  of  Total'  No.  of  Employees 

51 

59 

!  57 

53 

48 

44 

'  45 

n.a. 

45 

Non-Selling  Employees  %  of  Total'  No.  of  Employees 
Employees  Discount  %  of  Soles: 

49 

41 

1  43 

1 

47 

52 

56 

1 

n.a. 

55 

Main  Store 

0.9 

0.8 

■  0.8 

'  0.8 

1.0 

1.1 

1.0 

n.a. 

0.8 

Basement 

0.8 

n.a. 

{  0.8 

i  0.6 

i  0.9 

i  1.2 

1  0.8 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Total  Store 

0.9 

i  0.8 

!  '  0.8 

'  0.8 

!  0.9 

1  1.1 

!  0.9 

n.a. 

0.8 

*TIm  iiinlficaiict  of  tho  typKol  figurM,  and  tho  mothoda  of  aoloctiAf  thorn  aro  daoertbod  in  the  appondii. 
a  Deoa  not  Indudo  cash  diaoounta.  too  appondii  not#  undor  froaa  marpin. 

>  Eniudinp  dalivory  and  workroom  omptoyooa. 


t  Not  comparaMo  to  data  puMiahod  prior  to  IMO.  Soo  oommonta  in  tho  appondii  for  chnnpo  In  doRnition. 
tt  ftolK  Hgw$  roproaont  avorapo  proaa  aaloa  computad  by  •McMtng  tho  aaloa  and  tranaoettona  of  tho  foRowinf 
dopartmonta:  P^ttoma,  Soda  Fountain.  Too  Ro^.  Roataurant  and  othor  dipartmanta  aorrinp  food  or  ralraah 
monta  for  conaumplion  on  tho  promiaoa.  $00  appondii  note. 


Source:  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results  of  Departmentized  Stores,  1952,  Controllers'  Congress,  NRDGA 


Other  problems;  namely,  the  margins 
on  homefurnishings  have  declined 
seriously  since  the  year  1940.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  $5-$10  million  volume 
category,  the  cumulative  markon  on 
Furniture  and  Bedding  has  declined 
from  43.7  per  cent  to  41.1  per  cent; 
Domestic  F'loor  Coverings  has  declined 
from  40.0  per  cent  to  38.3  per  cent; 
Draperies,  Curtains  and  Upholstery 
from  42.6  per  cent  to  41.3  per  cent; 
Lamps  and  Shades  from  45.2  per  cent 
to  43.3  per  cent;  Major  Appliances 
from  36.6  per  cent  to  34.8  per  cent; 
Radios,  Phonographs,  etc.  from  40.0 
per  cent  to  29.4  per  cent,  the  latter  fig¬ 
ure  including  television. 

In  addition  to  the  drop  in  the  mark¬ 
on,  cash  discounts  have  also  declined, 
and  in  some  cases  markdowns  have  in¬ 
creased,  leaving  department  stores 
with  gross  margin  differentials  of  siz¬ 
able  amounts  as  between  the  pre-war 

STORES 


period  and  today.  Therefore,  it  is 
understandable  that  there  has  been  a 
tendency  by  the  department  stores  to 
establish  their  volume  of  sales  prefer¬ 
ably  on  merchandise  lines  which  give 
them  better  margin  to  work  with.  In 
the  postwar  years,  since  homefurnish¬ 
ings  have  been  in  ample  supply,  com¬ 
petition  has  been  rough.  In  addition, 
there  has  been  much  discussion  on  the 
academics  of  fair  trading  and  on  the 
practical  side  of  fair  trading— the  in¬ 
ability  of  the  manufacturers  in  many 
cases  to  enforce  the  pricing  policies  to 
all  sellers.  Moreover,  there  has  been  a 
serious  intent  on  the  part  of  store  man¬ 
agements  to  merchandise  their  depart¬ 
ments  satisfactorily  on  a  net  profit 
basis.  Often,  when  making  decisions 
on  these  results,  it  has  been  determined 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  business  done 
in  the  homefurnishings  market  and 
concentrate  more  on  soft  goods. 


The  chart  on  page  22  shows  the 
projjortion  of  total  store  volume  done 
by  selected  homefurnishings  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  years  1940  and  1952.  In 
every  department  and  in  every  volume 
category  the  proportion  has  declined. 

Yet  the  homefurnishings  market,  as 
a  proportion  of  the  original  base,  far 
outdistanced  soft  goods  during  the 
post-war  [xjriod.  So,  it  is  only  reason¬ 
able  that  in  order  to  maintain  one’s 
share  of  this  market,  there  should  have 
occurred  a  proportionate  increase  in 
these  volume  categories. 

I'here  are  many  individual  situa¬ 
tions  which  will  vary  drastically  from 
the  general  tendencies  indicated  with 
regard  to  the  homefurnishings  group. 
However,  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  there  would  have  to  be  a  strong 
tendency  in  a  great  majority  of  the 
stores  rejxirting  to  these  surveys  to 
bring  about  the  situation  depicted. 
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IRA  K.  YOUNG 

President^  The  Crews-Beggs  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Pueblo,  Colorado,  and 
Vice  President  for  Zone  8, 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

THE  VICE  PRESIDENTS  OF  NRDGA:  A  SERIES 


ff SUCCESS?  Why  I  guess  the  larg- 
^  est  single  factor  in  building  a 
successful  business  is  knowing  what 
the  customer  wants  and  pleasing  him.” 
That  is  just  what  Ira  K.  Young,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Crews-Beggs  Dry  Goods 
Co.,  in  Pueblo,  Colo.,  and  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  Zone  8  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  .Association,  has  done  dur¬ 
ing  the  50  years  he  has  been  associated 
with  the  65-year-old  store. 

He  has  “pleased”  his  customers  to 
a  point  where  the  store  now  operates 
in  a  trading  area  with  a  1 50-mile  radi¬ 
us,  under  the  theory  that  the  employ¬ 
ees  must  understand  the  customer’s  de¬ 
sires  and  the  store  must  be  able  to  ful¬ 
fill  them. 

Crews-Beggs  is  described  by  Young 
as  a  “make-it-right”  store,  which  is  suc¬ 
cessfully  combating  modern  business 
problems  in  three  major  ways: 

(1)  Customer-mindedness  in  em¬ 
ployees;  (2)  courtesy  and  business 
training  of  employees,  and  (3)  furnish¬ 
ing  the  wants  of  the  customer  at  the 
best  available  prices. 

“The  time  is  past  when  you  dicker 
with  manufacturers.  This  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  widespread 
standardization  of  prices,”  explains 
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Young.  “Now  the  problem  is  one  of 
ability— ability  to  meet  the  trade  and 
please  them.  Knowing  the  wants  of 
the  customer  is  the  biggest  factor,  and 
pleasing  him  is  a  never-ending  study 
of  retailing  today. 

“I  believe  a  department  store  has  the 
opportunity  of  being  flexible  enough 
to  overcome  any  pre-set  formulas  or 
patterns  of  operation,  but  since  Crews- 
Beggs,  or  any  store,  has  its  finger  on 
the  pidilic  pulse,  the  ability  to  correct¬ 
ly  satisfy  the  customer  is  an  absolute 
necessity. 

“Comjx.‘tence  of  employees  is  the 
greatest  asset  to  Crews-Beggs.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  you  want  to  have  some  legal 
work  done,  you  call  in  an  attorney  in 
whom  you  have  confidence.  Well,  an 
employee  is  the  same  way.  You’ve  got 
to  have  confidence  in  the  employees 
or  the  business  will  fail,  and  to  have 
confidence  you  must  have  competent 
people  doing  their  jobs.  We  have  car¬ 
ried  through  on  this  reasoning,  and  all 
but  two  members  of  the  firm’s  board  of 
directors  are  employed  within  the 
store. 

“Merchandising  is  an  art  and  the 
key  people  in  any  organization  must 
l>e  well-informed  on  the  goods  they 


sell,  as  an  artist  is  in  his  field  of  work. 
The  employees  must  be  so  minded  that 
all  dealings  will  be  fair  and  upright 
and  they  must  be  on  the  alert  for  mod¬ 
ern  merchandising  methods. 

“Crews-Beggs  has  a  tremendous  op- 
jjortunity  for  success,  being  located  in 
the  Rockies.  I’liere  are  vast  deposits 
of  minerals,  including  uranium,  coal 
and  iron  in  C^olorado,  and  the  agricul¬ 
tural  facilities  are  among  the  best  in 
the  world.  I'he  mountains  are  beauti¬ 
ful,  the  climate  is  unsurpassed  and  the 
highways  arc  good. 

“But  the  main  factor  in  the  business 
success  of  Crews-Beggs  and  other  Colo¬ 
rado  firms  is  that  this  state  is  a  place 
where  people  like  to  live.  It  is  a  mccca 
for  Easterners  seeking  relief  from  the 
burning  heat  of  summer  and  cold 
blasts  of  winter. 

“New  |>eople  in  Colorado  have  had 
a  large  part  in  the  development  of  tlie 
resources,  which  are  hardly  touched. 
-A  large  steel  company  is  now  complet¬ 
ing  a  S45,000,0()0  expansion  project 
which  is  bringing  more  new  residents 
to  the  state.  I’he  Rocky  Flats  atomic 
arsenal  and  the  huge  oil  reserves  of  the 
state  are  playing  an  important  part  in 
the  growth  of  this  comparatively  un¬ 
touched  industrial  and  business 
country. 

“I  foresee  a  terrific  industrial  growth 
for  the  state,  because  people  like  to 
live  and  work  here— and  a  good  labor 
supply  is  a  must  to  industry.’’ 

Behind  these  thoughts  lies  Young’s 
emphatic  conviction  that  successful 
business  men  cannot  wrap  themselves 
in  a  retailing  cocoon  but  must  first  .sell 
themselves  on  the  community  in  which 
they  live,  as  a  forerunner  to  sincere 
civic  interest,  which  should  be  devel¬ 
oped  to  an  unlimited  extent. 

To  keep  the  nation’s  economv  on  a 
stable  keel.  Young  believes  participa¬ 
tion  in  governmental  affairs  is  imjKjr- 
tant  to  every  business  man.  In  line 
with  this  thinking,  he  has  been  active 
in  National  Republican  Party  activi¬ 
ties,  but  he  has  always  declined  to  run 
for  a  political  office  himself. 

“I  guess  it  is  largely  selfishness  that 
has  prevented  me  from  accepting  any 
nomination,  because  if  I  were  elected 
I’d  have  to  leave  Pueblo  and  my  busi¬ 
ness— a  business  that  I  have  helped 
build  and  that  I  love.” 

rhe  only  political  job  Young  has  ac- 
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cepted  is  his  present  chairmanship  of 
the  (Colorado  Highway  Commission, 
which  is  a  gubernatorial  appointive 
post.  His  support  of  the  state’s  high¬ 
ways.  and  for  that  matter  all  of  Colo¬ 
rado’s  resources,  is  practically  an  ob¬ 
session  and  he  has  been  extremely  ac¬ 
tive  in  attracting  diversified  industry 
to  Pueblo  and  to  Colorado.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Government  State 
Planning  Committee. 

In  line  with  his  wholehearted  sup¬ 
port  of  the  state  and  community  is  his 
Ix)sition  of  director  of  the  Pueblo 
(diamber  of  Commerce,  having  served 
three  terms  as  president;  national  di¬ 
rector  and  distribution  committee 
member  of  the  United  .States  Chamber 
of  (Commerce  and  director  and  past 
president  of  the  Colorado  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  He  is  also  C^olorado  chair¬ 
man  for  the  Committee  on  Economic 
Development. 

Despite  his  unbounded  enthusiasm 
lor  C^olorado  and  Pueblo,  Young  is  not 
a  native  of  the  Columbine  state,  hav¬ 
ing  come  from  a  Tennessee  farm  in  his 
youth.  He  started  at  Oews-Beggs  in 
1903  as  a  boy-of-all-work,  running  er¬ 
rands,  driving  a  delivery  tvagon  and 
sweeping  floors.  He  achanced  rapidly. 


iK'coming  a  buyer  and  filling  that  func¬ 
tion  in  almost  every  department  in  the 
store.  In  1921,  Young  was  appointed 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  store.  He  became  president  in 
1947. 

His  record  of  active  participation  in 
community  organizations  is  a  long 
one.  He  is  a  director  and  past  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Pueblo  chapter  of  the 
.American  Red  Cross,  a  member  and 
past  president  of  the  Pueblo  Y.M.C..\., 
a  member  of  the  Pueblo  Golf  and 
Country  Club,  Minneejua  University 
Club,  Monday  Evening  Club,  Tuesday 
Evening  Club,  Denver  Press  Cdub  and 
the  Denver  Club. 

Young  is  a  32nd  degree  .Scottish  Rite 
Mason,  K.C.C.H.,  a  member  of  .AI 
Kaly  Shrine  Temple,  Pueblo  Retail 
Merchants  Club,  Knife  and  Fork  Club, 
Kiwanis  Club,  of  which  he  is  a  past 
president,  charter  member  of  the  Com¬ 
munity  Cdiest  and  a  former  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Pueblo 
Single  Fund  Plan,  Inc.,  a  federated 
fund-raising  organization. 

In  1935  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
World  C^onference  of  Christian 
Churches  held  in  England;  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  he  was  named  “Man  of  the 


Y'ear’’  for  Pueblo,  and  in  1941  he  or¬ 
ganized  the  war  bond  committee  for 
.Southern  Colorado. 

Young  is  a  widely  traveled  man  and 
has  conducted  extensive  studies  of  the 
economics  of  the  West.  He  is  now 
recognized  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
speakers  of  that  large  region  and  is 
often  called  upon  to  present  his  views 
on  business  and  current  economic 
problems  before  various  groups.  Fol¬ 
lowing  his  forte.  Young’s  chief  topic  is 
usually  highways,  particularly  those  of 
Colorado. 

“Merchandising  has  made  many 
changes  since  the  early  days,’’  he  {x)ints 
out,  “but  the  future  of  this  part  of  the 
country  is  unlimited.  Regardless  of 
the  territory,  however,  one  factor  that 
cannot  be  over-emphasized  is  the  train¬ 
ing  of  employees  in  being  courteous  to 
the  customer.  In  addition  to  courtesy 
training,  the  employee— in  whom  com¬ 
petency  must  be  the  prime  require¬ 
ment,  which  is  naturally  followed  by 
etnployer  confidence— must  be  well- 
acquainted  with  all  of  the  lines  of  mer¬ 
chandise  available,  the  faults  and  ad¬ 
vantages  of  each  item  to  be  handled 
and  of  each  item  that  is  in  competition 
with  lines  carried.’’ 
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NEW  ORLEANS  CONFERENCE  , 

THE  SCOPE  OE  THE 
RETAIL  CONTROLLEWS  JOB 

The  full  range  of  the  controller’s  financial  and  management 
responsibilities  was  covered  in  the  New  Orleans  conference 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress.  The  troubled  background  of  the 
four-day  meeting  consisted  of  reports  from  Malcolm  P.  McNair 
and  Ray  Copes  on  the  unsatisfactory  figures  and  trends  turned 
up  by  the  Harvard  and  Controllers’  Congress  reports  on  1952 
business.  (Harvard’s  study  was  summarized  in  the  June  issue 
of  STORES;  see  page  21,  this  issue,  for  the  MOR  report.) 


I'HE  variety  of  the  topics  covered  at 

the  controllers’  conference  was  in 
itself  a  testimony  of  the  special  im¬ 
portance  of  the  relationships  these  ex¬ 
ecutives  maintain  with  other  members 
of  the  management  team.  In  addition, 
some  of  the  sessions  and  speeches  were 
specifically  concerned  with  the  tie-up 
of  the  control  function  with  other 
functions. 

The  relationship  between  the  con¬ 
troller  and  management  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  an  illuminating  talk  by  E.  |. 
Pick,  vice  president  and  treasurer  of 
Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  St.  Louis. 

Accounting  and  management  team 
up.  Pick  declared,  just  as  the  instru¬ 
ment  1  oard  on  the  plane  helps  the 
pilot  keep  on  course,  warns  him  of 
necessary  adjustments,  and  helps  him 
reach  a  predetermined  goal.  In  his 
store,  he  said,  “Everyone  thinks  in 
terms  of  where  he  is  going  and  what 
he  is  going  to  do  —  not  what  has  been 
done  ’’  Accounting  findings  are  looked 
upon,  then,  as  sensitive  instruments 
and  controls  to  be  used  daily  as  a  help 
in  accomplishing  the  objectives  laid 
down  l  y  management. 

Pick  spoke  at  a  session  on  manage¬ 
ment  and  accounting,  at  which  Ber¬ 
nard  'Ve'ss,  controller  of  Gimbel’s, 
Phdadelnhia,  presided.  At  the  same 
session,  Raymond  F.  Copes,  general 
manager  of  the  Controllers’  Congress, 


discussed  profit  possibilities  in  the 
light  of  the  just-published  report  on 
Dejjartmental  Merchandising  and  Op¬ 
erating  Results  of  1952.  (Details  of 
the  report  appear  on  page  21.) 

Using  Figures.  Ardent  believers  in  fig¬ 
ure  exchanges,  the  Stix,  Baer  &  Puller 
organization  nevertheless  attempts  to 
recognize  unusual  situations  in  certain 
store  operations  and  thus  omit  unreal¬ 
istic  comparisons.  Its  research  depart¬ 
ment,  acting  as  a  clearing  house  for  all 
exchanges,  makes  up  comparative  re¬ 
ports  and  sometimes  reduces  percent¬ 
age  figures  to  dollars  if  it  is  easier  to 
get  a  point  across  in  those  terms. 

Executives  closest  to  each  operation 
are  encouraged  to  plan  ahead,  in  the 
belief  that  such  planning  creates  a 
desire  to  meet  the  stated  goals.  Re¬ 
minder  by  management  is  necessary, 
however,  as  is  comparison  with  other 
stores.  At  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  a  year- 
end  report  is  offered  at  an  annual 
meeting  of  all  top  executives,  so  that 
each  division  becomes  acquainted  with 
the  results  of  other  divisions’  work, 
and  with  the  problems  of  the  store  as 
a  whole. 

Executive  Compensation.  Fact-finding 
was  the  objective  of  an  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion,  held  Wednesday,  May  27,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Luther  Hemphill, 


vice  president  of  Charles  Stevens  & 
Co.,  (Chicago.  ,\t  this  session,  control¬ 
lers  heard  a  report  of  their  research 
committee,  an  analysis  of  the  present 
business  situation  and  a  discussion  of 
executive  compensation. 

I'he  discussion  of  executive  com¬ 
pensation  took  the  panel  form,  with 
Hugh  McC.  Evans,  president  of  the 
D.  H.  Holmes  Co.,  New  Orleans,  as 
|)anel  leader.  Raymond  P.  Copes,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  NRDGA’s  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress,  led  off  with  highlights 
from  the  Research  C^ommittee’s  cur¬ 
rent  study  of  the  subject— the  sec¬ 
ond  which  it  has  conducted.  Copes 
compared  figures  for  stores  showing 
the  five  best  records  of  growth  since 
1931  with  those  showing  the  five  poor¬ 
est  growth  records.  The  faster-growing 
organizations,  he  reported,  paid  better 
salaries  to  top  executives  and  gave 
bonus  payments  on  a  broader  basis— 
not  just  to  merchandising  executives. 

Incentive  Needed.  .\rch  Patton  of 
McKinsey  &  Company,  management 
consultants,  raised  the  question  of 
whether  retail  executive  compensation 
offered  sufficient  incentive.  Money,  he 
contended,  “has  strong  creative  appeal 
when  properly  used.”  Heads  of  priv¬ 
ately  owned  stores,  he  has  found,  are 
laggard  in  harnessing  money’s  power 
and  getting  the  best  out  of  executive 
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N«w  offlcart  of  tha  Contrellars'  CongraM,  alactad  at  tha  Naw  Oriaant  maating  (laft 
to  right):  Albart  H.  Kindlar,  tha  G.  M.  McKalvay  Co.,  Youngstown,  first  visa  chairman; 
Wahar  E.  Raiti,  Jr.,  tha  Hacht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  chairman;  and  Harbart 
Schachtschnaidar,  Ed.  Schustar  A  Co.,  Milwaukaa,  sacratary-troasurar.  J.  Hadlay  Evans, 
Stix,  Baar  &  Fullar  Co.,  St.  Louis,  was  elactad  sacond  vica  chairman. 


talent  as  toinpaied  to  the  stotkholtleis 
of  publicly  owned  stores. 

Bonus  plans,  Patton  said,  if  based 
on  individual  sales  or  profit  perforin- 
ance  alone,  do  not  provide  incentive: 
the  economic  environment  must  be 
considered,  too.  “Why  couldn’t  com 
petitive  yardsticks  be  developed  lor 
comparing  the  jewelry  department,  for 
example,  with  other  jewelry  depart¬ 
ments  in  your  city?  There  is  no  point 
in  comparing  jewelry  with  the  candy 
department,  or  Itasing  comparisons  for 
the  jewelry  department  entirely  on  the 
results  of  the  store  as  a  whole.” 

Personnel's  Job.  Eugene  Tetzlali, 
president  of  P.  A.  Bergner  &  C.iom- 
pany,  Peoria,  directed  attention  to  sur¬ 
vey  findings  that  had  to  do  with  the 
compensation  of  personnel  executives. 
“The  personnel  manager  in  stores  up 
to  the  $10  million  class  was  the  lowest 
paid  of  all  executives  who  are  sur¬ 
veyed.  Either  we  are  employing  weak, 
inefficient  personnel  managers,  or  we 
are  underpaying  them.”  He  recom¬ 
mended  either  getting  them  on  a  level 
with  other  executives  or  finding  some¬ 
one  worthy  of  the  responsibility.  He 
urged  stores  to  “direct  some  of  our 
sales  promotion  ability  tow'ard  the 
field  of  personnel,”  and  to  do  a  better 
job  of  “selling  the  working  public  on 
the  advantages  of  a  retail  career.” 

Business  Outlook.  An  analysis  of  the 
business  situation  was  presented  by 
Dr.  Robert  C.  French,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Business  Administration, 
Tulane  University,  New  Orleans.  Dr. 
French  foresaw  a  flexible  policy  on  the 


part  ol  government  in  the  j>eriod 
ahead.  He  indicated  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  seems  determined  to 
see  that  neither  inflationary  nor  defla¬ 
tionary  pressures  get  otit  of  hand;  in 
militarv  expenditures,  he  looks  for 
flexible  planning,  ttx). 

"The  future  of  business,”  Dr.  French 
said,  “dejjends  primarily  on  the  things 
which  government  does— in  the  field  of 
monetary  policy,  in  the  field  of  fiscal 
|x)licy,  and  in  the  field  of  internation¬ 
al  economic  policy.  Now,  under  our 
torm  of  government,  those  policies  are 
determined  by  you,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  through  your  elected  represent¬ 
atives.  ...  1  would  challenge  you  to  a 
Itroader  conception  of  your  responsi¬ 
bilities  as  business  jx*ople  for  your 
government.” 

Research  Committee  Report.  Report¬ 
ing  for  the  Research  Committee  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress,  Harry  Margules, 
treasurer  of  Saks-34th  .Street,  and  com¬ 
mittee  chainnan,  reviewed  what  had 
been  done  in  the  study  of  production 
unit  accounting  and  added  that  some 
stores  were  exchanging  figures  on  an 
experimental  basis.  He  praised  the 
seminars  held  by  the  Congress  as  “not 
for  novices— for  you  and  for  me.”  He 
mentioned  the  Research  Committee’s 
intention  of  studying  store  organiza¬ 
tion,  beginning  first  with  a  seminar  on 
the  subject.  In  the  field  of  electronics, 
a  subcommittee,  headed  by  Bernard 
Weiss,  controller  of  Gimbel’s,  Phila- 
delp'hia,  will  seek  to  strengthen  the 
liaison  between  equipment  manufac¬ 
turers  and  experimenting  stores. 

Reporting  on  the  status  of  two  man¬ 


uals  undertaken  by  the  Research  Com¬ 
mittee,  Margules  mentioned  the  de¬ 
partmental  manual  in  the  preparation 
of  which  the  late  H.  I.  Kleinhaus  was 
employed  as  consultant.  This  was 
completed  last  February,  he  said,  and 
would  be  “a  living  memorial  to  a  man 
who  devoted  his  life  and  accomplished 
so  much  tor  retailers  and  retailing.” 
The  second  manual,  a  revision  of  the 
expense  manual,  has  a  publication 
"target  date”  of  December  1,  Margules 
announced. 

Washington  Report.  With  £.  B.  Cagle, 
controller  of  Hochschild,  Kohn  & 
Company,  Baltimore,  presiding,  the 
Tuesday  morning  session  devoted  it¬ 
self  to  a  variety  of  subjects:  the  Wash¬ 
ington  scene,  workroom  costs,  and  new 
departmental  set-ups  for  the  MOR. 

John  Hazen  of  NRDGA’s  Washing¬ 
ton  office,  summed  tip  the  first  four 
months  of  the  Eisenhower  administra¬ 
tion.  On  the  subject  of  balancing  the 
budget,  he  said:  “Removing  people 
from  the  payroll  goes  against  the  grain 
of  |x>liticians,  regardless  of  campaign 
promises.  .  .  .  Every  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  without  exception  is  for  cutting 
jieople  from  the  payroll,  as  long  as 
they  come  from  another  state  and  not 
his.  So  a  fundamental  conflict  has  de¬ 
veloped  on  this  point.”  Similar  con¬ 
flicts  exist  in  the  area  of  taxation.  The 
House  Ways  and  Means  (Committee, 
however,  is  scheduled  to  discuss  some 
40  topics  before  long,  and  these  dis¬ 
cussions,  by  the  fall  of  the  year,  may 
lead  to  a  new'  approach  to  the  whole 
tax  picture. 

Workroom:  Two  Approaches.  Two 

very  different  approaches  to  the  work¬ 
room  problem  were  presented  at  a 
panel  discussion  presided  over  by 
Leonard  X.  Rosenberg,  controller  of 
Goldblatt  Brothers,  Chicago.  The  first, 
offered  by  G.  J.  Marder,  of  G.  J.  Mar- 
der  .Associates,  Chicago,  called  for  the 
setting  of  standards,  and  for  alertness 
against  the  salesperson  who  sells  a 
garment  requiring  too  much  altera¬ 
tion  and  the  fitter  who  fails  to  charge 
the  prices  on  the  store’s  schedule. 

The  opposite  approach  was  offered 
by  W.  P.  Taliaferro,  treasurer  and 
controller  of  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Rich¬ 
mond.  His  store  has  had  a  steady  de¬ 
crease  in  workroom  costs  over  the  past 
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Look  at  this  bill...  see  how  you  con 
greatly  reduce  your  own  billing  costs 


When  you  use  Recordok  Photographic  Billing 

your  billing  clerks  post  only  the  sales  check  totals 
— plus  the  usual  credits  and  returns.  This  reduces 
posting  operations  85%  .  .  .  and  cuts  your  book¬ 
keeping  machine  requirements,  too.  And  it  ends 
expensive  overtime  because  each  clerk  can  now 
handle  many  more  accounts — with  greater  accurate 


Oil«i  Mil  sales  checks  are 
port  ef  the  bill— reducing 
pasting  operations  85%. 


/ 


A  complete  description  of  each  purchase  is 
unnecessary  because  the  original  sales  checks 
are  microfilmed  .  .  .  and  sent  out  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  with  the  hill.  Any  clerk  can  do  the  job 
. . .  can  photograph  sales  checks  for  a  fraction  of 
a  cent  apiece  .  .  .  and  in  a  fraction  of  the  time 
required  for  filing  in  descriptive  hilling  systems. 


Your  bill  answers  customer 
questions  in  advance.  With 
the  original  sales  checks  in 
hand,  charges  can  be  recalled 
immediately.  Which  reduces 
"adjustment  traffic”  to  a  trickle. 
Speeds  payments  of  hills,  too. 


You  get  a  better  record — a  photo¬ 
graphically  accurate  and  complete 
microfilm  record  which  can  be  filed  in 
as  little  as  1%  of  the  space  required 
for  original  sales  checks;  ready  for 
immediate  review  in  a  Recordak 
Film  Reader. 


Large  store  or  small — you  can  realize  the  same  percentage  of  sav¬ 
ings — over  and  above  all  costs — because  Recordak  has  a  complete 
line  of  microfilmers  designed  for  varying  requirements.  You  never 
have  to  buy  features  or  refinements  which  can’t  be  used  profitably 
in  your  store. 

Learn  how  retail  stores  of  every  size  are  saving  now  .  .  .  and  get 
details  on  the  complete  line  of  Recordak  Microfilmers  now  offered 
on  an  attractive  purchase  or  rental  basis.  Write  Recordak  Corporation 
{Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company),  444  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


MkAIL  COIlH>N  FOR  FRIi  BOOKLIT 

RECORDAK  CORPORATION 
(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  forward  a  copy  of  "Make  Your 
Saks  Checks  Work  For  You.” 


(Subudiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming — 
and  its  application  to  retailing  systems 

"Recordak"  is  a  trade-mark 


Name. 


'ositioi 


Company. 
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three  years,  and  anticipates  a  further 
reduction  this  year,  but  so  far  witliout 
any  staiulards  or  formulas.  Credit,  he 
saitl,  goes  to  the  store’s  supervisor  of 
workrooms,  “who  has  created  an  atti¬ 
tude  in  his  people  to  do  a  better  cost 
job,  who  has  created  a  competitive  de¬ 
sire  to  lower  the  cost  more  than  any 
other  workroom.  Said  another  way,  he 
has  brought  human  relations  into  the 
forefront  of  this  picture.” 

First  budgeting  payroll,  and  then 
teaching  the  various  workroom  heads 
how’  to  do  their  own  budgeting,  the 
new  supervisor  taught  his  people  to 
compare  residts  with  last  year  and 
strive  to  better  last  year’s  figures.  Fin¬ 
ally,  this  year,  he  broke  away  from 
the  past  year’s  figures  as  a  guide  and 
w'orked  out  quotas  and  plans,  which 
tlie  various  workrooms  accepted,  based 
on  “the  progress  you  have  made  dur¬ 
ing  1952  and  the  progress  we  believe 
you  can  make  in  1953.” 

New  Departmental  Manual.  Samuel 
Flanel,  assistant  general  manager  of 
the  Controllers’  Congress,  explained 
the  new  system  of  collecting  depart¬ 
mental  figures  for  the  annual  study  of 
merchandising  and  operating  results. 
Widi  more  departments  and  more 
groupings  of  departments,  each  store’s 
opportunity  to  benefit  from  analytical 
comparisons  with  trade  statistics 
should  improve.  Figures  will  be  col¬ 
lected  and  presented  in  terms  of  simi¬ 
larity  of  assortment  in  a  given  depart¬ 
ment,  rather  than  in  terms  of  the 
store’s  volume  grouping.  “But  all  this 
depends  on  you,”  Flanel  reminded  his 
hearers.  “Only  you,  not  the  Control¬ 
lers  Congress,  can  make  this  a  reality. 
If  you  want  the  MOR  data,  you  must 
participate  in  its  development.” 

Credit.  Consumer  credit,  its  functions 
in  the  economy  and  its  place  in  the 
department  store,  absorbed  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  delegates  at  an  early  bird 
breakfast  session,  Tuesday,  May  26. 
Louis  Selig,  vice  president  of  the 
House  of  Fashion,  Baton  Rouge,  and 
chairman  of  the  NRDG.Vs  Credit 
Manaeement  Division,  presided  over 
a  panel  discussion.  Participating  with 
him  in  the  panel  were:  Hubert  Field¬ 


er,  credit  manager  of  D.  H.  Holmes 
Company,  .New  Orleans;  Joseph  Berg¬ 
eron,  controller  of  Rubenstein  Broth¬ 
ers,  New  Orleans;  and  Basil  Wapen- 
sky,  economist  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Atlanta. 

Speaking  on  the  consumer  debt 
problem,  VVapensky  emphasized  the 
dual  role  played  by  consumer  debt. 
Easy  credit  terms,  he  said,  can  stimu¬ 
late  sales  and  keep  business  booming, 
as  happened  when  Regulation  W  was 
lifted.  In  times  of  inflation,  then, 
consumer  credit  adds  fuel  to  the  fire. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  families 
have  debts  to  service  and  there  is  any 
setback  in  business,  they  have  little 
money  for  current  spending  and  con¬ 
sumer  debt  thus  serves  to  accelerate 
any  downward  trend  that  tlevelops. 

Safe  Debt  Level?  The  level  of  con¬ 
sumer  debt  today,  Wapensky  ex¬ 
plained,  does  not  appear  to  be  exces¬ 
sive,  at  least  on  the  surface,  when  it  is 
jtidged  in  relation  to  total  disposable 
income  or  in  relation  to  liquid  assets 
held  by  consumers.  But.  he  added, 
“the  distribution  of  income  and  liquid 
assets  as  related  to  debt  re^eals  yawn¬ 
ing  gaps  and  potential  trouble  makers.” 

The  Credit  Manager.  In  the  light  of 
this  appraisal,  the  remarks  of  Louis 
Selig  carry  extra  significance:  “To 
cope  with  all  the  detailed  problems 
that  present  themselves  for  attention, 
the  credit  manager  must  have  un¬ 
bounded  patience,  poise  anil  courage.” 
.\mong  these  problems  is  showing  the 
customer  how  to  use  credit  properly: 
“Our  job  is  to  keep  that  customer’s 
account  open  to  buy  the  same  as  it  is 
the  job  of  the  merchandise  manager  to 
keep  the  buyer  liquid.  ...  If  a  cus¬ 
tomer  is  in  debt  to  you,  she  can’t  take 
advantage  of  your  promotional  ac¬ 
tivities.” 

Although  credit  must  play  a  major 
role  in  the  store’s  promotional  activi¬ 
ties,  Selig  warned  that  “a  sales  man¬ 
ager  cannot  be  a  credit  manager.  His 
viewpoint  is  entirely  different.”  The 
credit  manager  must  strike  a  balance 
between  the  store’s  eagerness  for  sales 
and  the  customer’s  ability  to  pay.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  warned  that  a  too- 


low  loss  ratio  may  mean  lost  sales 
opportunities. 

The  Credit  Staff.  Fhe  credit  managei 
cannot  accomplish  all  this  alone.  Both 
Selig  and  Joseph  Bergeron  stressed 
the  importance  of  an  adequate  stall, 
adequately  paid.  Saitl  Bergeron:  “  I'he 
ablest  of  credit  managers  .  . .  could  not 
do  a  commendable  job  without  well 
trained,  well  placed,  well  housed,  and 
well  paid  employees.”  To  attract  and 
hold  the  right  people  for  such  jobs, 
Bergeron  recommended  office  facili¬ 
ties  that  compare  favorably  with  the 
newer  office  buildings:  then,  compara¬ 
ble  salaries  and  employee  benefits: 
proper  placement  of  employees:  a  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  help;  reasonable  hours  of 
work-;  a  sincere  effort  to  train  and  to 
“indoctrinate  them  with  the  ideas  that 
retailing  is  an  important  industry  and 
that  the  field  of  retail  credit  offers 
many  opportunities.” 

Credit  Linked  to  Collections.  \  well 
organized  credit  department,  Hubert 
Fielder  explained,  “is  your  biggest  as¬ 
set  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  collection  procedure.”  His  own 
store’s  department  makes  the  same  ex¬ 
ecutive  who  grants  credit  responsible 
also  for  collecting  overdue  accounts. 
This  is  accomplished  by  dividing  up 
the  list  of  customers  among  the  credit 
manager  and  his  assistants,  so  that 
each  one  can  oversee  the  entire  credit 
and  collection  procedure  for  his  group 
of  customers. 

Plea  for  Cooperation.  Neither  top 
management  nor  the  controller.  Field¬ 
er  added,  is  aware  of  all  the  problems 
with  which  the  credit  manager  must 
deal,  and  he  offered  a  plea  for  friendly 
relations  and  close  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  controller  and  credit  manager. 
Such  cooperation,  he  said,  will  make 
the  handling  of  credit  and  collection 
problems  easier  and  will  benefit  the 
store  materially. 

Insurance.  Lively  discussion  featured 
an  early  bird  session  devoted  to  insur¬ 
ance  on  Wednesday,  May  27.  John  W. 
Long,  vice  president  and  treasurer  of 
the  Anderson-Newcomb  Company, 
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The  Milwaukee  Retail  Controllers  Association  won  the  Alfred  Henry  trophy  this  year 
for  the  second  time.  One  more  win  will  give  this  group  permanent  possession  of 
the  cup.  Above,  Tom  H.  Bartx,  of  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  president  of  the  Milwaukee 
association,  accepts  the  traphy  from  Walter  E.  Reitx,  Jr.,  of  the  Hecht  Co.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  who  is  the  newly  elected  chairman  of  the  Controllers'  Congress. 


Huntington,  \V.  Va.,  led  a  panel  con¬ 
sisting  of  Dwight  W.  Sleeper,  presi¬ 
dent,  Insurance  liiiyers’  Council,  Har¬ 
wich  Port,  Mass.;  Winston  M.  Tripp, 
controller,  the  Albert  Steiger  Com¬ 
pany,  Springfield,  Mass.;  W.  L.  Mayo, 
Jr.,  vice  president,  Schuneman’s,  Inc., 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Sleeper  set  the  tone  of  the  discussion 
with  the  statement  that  insurance  is 
probably  the  easiest  commodity  to  pur¬ 
chase,  but  one  of  the  hardest  things  to 
recover  for.  In  his  opinion,  disap¬ 
pointment  when  it  comes  to  recovery 
usually  can  be  blamed  on  the  person 
who  bought  the  insurance— often  be¬ 
cause  he  does  not  know  what  infor¬ 
mation  to  give  the  agent  or  the  insur¬ 
ance  company  in  order  to  get  proper 
coverage.  To  improve  this  situation, 
the  Controllers’  C^ongress  is  about  to 
issue  the  new  “Insurance  Buyer’s 
Manual,”  which  Sleeper  has  edited. 

Concentration  of  Buying.  Describing 
his  store’s  program,  Winston  Tripp 
warned  against  the  retail  habit  of  dol¬ 
ing  out  insurance  purchases  among 
customers  and  friends.  “You  find  your- 
f  self  with  countless  policies  expiring  on 
various  dates  with  many  different 
companies.  Maybe  you  are  over-  or 
under-insured  .  .  .  you  have  spread 
your  coverages  too  thin  and  no  agent 
has  enough  of  your  business  to  give 
you  his  personal  attention  and  the 
benefit  of  the  advice  and  service  of  the 
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companies  he  represents.” 

Combining  Coverage.  Outlining  Schu¬ 
neman’s  insurance  coverage,  AValtcr 
L.  Mayo,  Jr.,  explained  how  his  firm 
had  blanket  policies  that  covered  all 
locations,  at  an  average  rate,  so  that 
there  were  fewer  policies  to  deal  with, 
and  no  need  for  separate  inventory 
valuations  at  each  location  each 
month.  Also  combined  satisfactorily 
by  Schuneman’s  are  building  and  fix¬ 
ture  policies.  Fire  insurance  policies 
are  timed  to  expire  on  a  single  date, 
so  that  all  considerations  to  be  re- 
vietved  before  renewal  are  brought  up 
and  handled  at  the  one  jjeriod.  The 
trend  toward  multiple  risk  or  package 
policies  was  hailed  by  Mayo  as  lead¬ 
ing  to  better  coverage  at  lower  cost. 
“It  means  fewer  policies  to  handle, 
broader  coverage  and  less  likelihood  of 
overlooking  uninsured  exposures,  few¬ 
er  companies  to  deal  with  in  settling 
a  claim,  and  of  course  a  lower  premi¬ 
um  cost  than  when  each  risk  is  in¬ 
sured  separately.” 

Discussion  brought  up  the  question 
of  self-insurance,  and  led  one  speaker 
to  contribute  a  rule  of  thumb:  if  the 
loss  involved  could  be  a  catastrophe, 
it  must  be  insured;  if  it  could  amount 
to  no  more  than  one-half  of  a  typical 
month’s  net  profit,  the  store  can  take 
the  risk  itself.  To  keep  their  insurance 
premiums  down,  stores  were  urged  to 
realize  that  every  claim,  especially  of 


the  liability  type,  costs  them  money 
in  the  form  of  higher  rates.  Safety  and 
education  campaigns  were  urged 
upon  the  stores,  and  also  a  realization 
that,  as  Dwight  Sleeper  expressed  it, 
“whatever  damages  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies  pass  out  are  going  to  be  passed 
back  to  the  public  through  an  adjust¬ 
ment  of  prices.  When  they  stop  pass¬ 
ing  out  Santa  Claus  tyjie  awards,  your 
rates  may  get  back  where  they  used 
to  be.” 

Finance.  Sound  financial  management 
of  the  smaller  store  was  the  key  topic 
at  an  afternoon  session  on  Tuesday, 
May  26,  over  which  E.  C.  Stephenson, 
vice  president  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson 
C^ompany,  presided.  After  a  talk  by  J. 
Gordon  Dakins,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  NRDGA,  the  meeting  was 
turned  over  to  Wade  G.  McC^argo, 
president  of  H.  V.  Baldwin  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Richmond,  and  president  of 
NRDG.^.  Under  McCargo’s  leader¬ 
ship,  a  panel  of  four  explored  the  fi¬ 
nancial  problem  of  the  smaller  store. 

In  today’s  economic  situation,  the 
first  essentials  of  sound  financial  man¬ 
agement  in  the  small  store  are  (1) 
alertness  to  adjust  inventory  policies, 
and  (2)  conservative  use  of  the  store’s 
credit.  This  advice  came  from  Carroll 
Gunderson,  deputy  manager  of 
the  American  Bankers’  Association. 
Gunderson  himself  was  appearing  at  a 
Senate  hearing  on  banking  legislation, 
but  his  sfieech  was  read  by  Wallace 
-M.  Davis,  president  of  the  Hibernia 
National  Bank  of  New  Orleans. 

Inventory  Policies.  Gunderson  urged 
stores  to  “re-appraise  their  inventory 
[lositions  now,”  bearing  in  mind  pos¬ 
sible  unfavorable  future  fluctuations 
in  supply  and  prices.  He  said  that  pres¬ 
ent  high  inventories,  record  produc¬ 
tion,  and  the  course  of  international 
events  could  all  lead  to  a  market  glut 
and  a  buying  slowdown  by  customers 
in  anticipation  of  lower  prices.  For 
the  same  reasons  he  urged  stores  to  be 
“particularly  careful  regarding  the 
manner  in  which  credit  is  used.  ...  It 
certainly  would  appear  prudent  not 
to  engage  in  o|x;rations  involving 
s|x.‘culation  in  inventories  which  might 
result  later  in  serious  credit  difficulties 
for  individual  businesses— even  though 
(Continued  on  page  .53) 
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Use  the  rayon  and  acetate  standards  — 

To  Improve  Your  Buying  and 
Reduce  Merchandise  Returns 


By  Irwin  D.  Wolf 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager,  Katifmann  Department  Stores 
and  Chairman,  Exenitwe  Committee,  NRDGA 


I'HE  American  Standards  Associa- 
tion  has  recently  published  the 
Rayon  and  Acetate  Standards.  Their 
purpose  is  to  help  the  retailer  to  stock 
fabrics  and  garments  of  rayon  and  ace¬ 
tate  that  will  give  maximum  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  use.  They  will  enable  a  gar¬ 
ment  manufacturer  to  obtain  textile 
materials  that  have  been  woven,  dyed 
and  finished  specifically  for  his  own 
end-use  item.  For  example,  if  the 
manufacturer  orders  goods  for  bath¬ 
ing  suits  and  specifies  that  these  fab¬ 
rics  conform  to  the  American  Stand¬ 
ard  for  bathing  suits,  he  can  be  as¬ 
sured  that  the  fabrics  will  have  been 
dyed  and  finished  for  that  end-use; 
that  he  will  not  be  sold  goods  that  may 
have  been  prepared  for  much  less  rigo¬ 
rous  exposure  conditions. 

Publication  of  the  new  standards 
completes  a  project  carried  out  in  the 
American  Standards  Association  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association.  The  standard 
consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  is  a 
series  of  performance  -  characteristics 
for  fabrics  containing  at  least  50  per 
cent  of  rayon  or  acetate  or  both,  in¬ 
cluding  combinations  of  these  fibers 
with  any  other  fiber,  natural  or  man¬ 
made.  The  second  part  is  the  textile 
test  methods  by  which  fabrics  are 
evaluated  in  the  laboratories  of  textile 
producers,  stores  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions. 

The  performance  requirements  set 
up  in  the  Standard  for  the  various  con¬ 
sumer  articles  are  themselves  mini¬ 
mum  standards.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
the  technologists  who  drew  them  up 
(representing  consumers,  distributors, 
and  textile  producers)  that  they  w’ould 
give  satisfactory  consumer  use  and  with 
the  least  number  of  returns.  Fabrics 
that  did  not  meet  the  Standard  could 


still  be  sold,  but  would  still  l>e  the 
“gamble”  type  of  buying. 

The  NRDGA’s  interest  in  the  pro¬ 
ject,  which  was  begun  three  years  ago, 
arose  from  complaints  about  fabrics 
of  acetate  and  rayon.  These  two  fibers 
are  so  versatile,  so  inexpensive,  and  so 
readily  adaptable  to  virtually  every 
kind  of  consumer  goods,  that  they  were 
being  misused  and  misapplied  by  many 
unthinking  producers.  In  other  words, 
the  versatility  of  the  materials  was 
their  own  worst  enemy  as  far  as  cus¬ 
tomer  experience  was  concerned.  Part 
of  the  difficulty,  of  course,  was  that 
rayon  and  acetate  at  that  time  were 
not  clearly  distinguished  on  labels, 
and  customers  were  assuming  that  they 
had  one  fiber  when  they  had  the  other. 
There  is  so  much  difference  in  han¬ 
dling,  particularly  in  washing  and  in 
ironing,  that  many  of  our  customers 
were  having  trouble  with  them. 

Another  serious  factor  was  that 
colors  and  prints  could  be  applied  in 
dyestuffs  of  many  different  degrees  of 
colorfastness  to  the  natural  damaging 
agents,  such  as  sunlight,  jjerspiration, 
washing  bleaches,  atmospheric  gases, 
etc.,  and  the  garment  manufacturer 
was  rarely  concerned  about  their  ser¬ 
vice  in  use  by  the  consumer.  The  store 
buyer  had  little  information  about 
these  same  facts  and,  of  course,  our 
customers  were  still  further  removed 
from  the  original  intent  that  guided 
the  dyer  and  finisher  in  his  selection  of 
materials.  The  result  was  that  no  one 
knew  exactly  how  a  particular  gar¬ 
ment  would  stand  up  in  service,  unless 
it  was  one  that  might  reach  the  labora¬ 
tory  of  the  retail  establishment.  By 
then  it  was  generally  too  late  for  the 
retailer,  and  certainly  much  too  late 
for  the  manufacturer,  to  correct  a  mis¬ 
take. 


During  the  interim  period  when  the 
problem  of  certification  is  to  be 
thrashed  out  by  the  American  Stand¬ 
ards  Association,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  anyone  from  using  these  valu¬ 
able  standards.  All  that  is  required 
is  for  the  retail  buyer  to  specify  on  his 
invoice  that  the  articles  purchased  con¬ 
form  to  the  American  Standard  for 
that  particular  end-use  item.  The 
manufacturer  would  have  to  state 
clearly  that  the  goods  conform  to  the 
buyer’s  requirement.  The  manufac¬ 
turer  then  would  see  to  it  that  his 
goods  supplied  to  a  retailer  would, 
in  fact,  meet  this  standard.  He  would 
tie  under  pressure,  then,  to  go  to  his 
fabric  resource  to  be  sure  that  the 
goods  he  purchased  had  been  dyed 
and  finished  for  that  particular  degree 
of  colorfastness,  strength,  and  other 
serviceability  jxrints  brought  out  in 
that  standard.  The  ultimate  consum¬ 
er  would,  in  turn,  be  able  to  buy  an 
article  of  rayon  or  acetate  with  full 
confidence  that,  with  reasonable  care, 
she  would  obtain  satisfactory  service. 
There  would  be  little  risk  of  such  com¬ 
mon  damage  as  rapid  pulling  out  of 
the  seam,  of  shifting  of  the  fabric 
under  strain,  of  shrinking  or  stretch¬ 
ing  during  washing,  of  gas  fading  of 
acetates,  of  permanent  stains  caused  by 
perspiration,  of  loss  of  finish  during 
washing  or  dry  cleaning,  of  ripping  of 
the  fabric  during  washing,  or,  in  fact, 
of  many  of  the  other  kinds  of  early  fail¬ 
ure  which  inferior  rayons  and  acetates 
will  inevitably  suffer  when  they  are 
misapplied  or  put  into  garments  re- 
cjuiring  greater  serviceability  than  the 
fabrics  were  originally  intended  to 
offer. 

(Consumer  pressure  is  beginning  to 
mount  up  in  liehalf  of  these  standards. 
Our  salespeople  and  our  buyers  are 
experiencing  requests,  and  even  de¬ 
mands,  that  these  Standards*  be  used. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  retailer 
to  pass  this  actual  consumer  demand 
on  to  our  garment  manufacturers,  so 
that  they  will  be  more  aware  of  the 
importance  of  providing  goods  that 
give  better  serviceability  than  we  have 
had  in  the  past.  I'his  recjuirement 
would  then  be  passed  on  to  fabric  pro¬ 
ducers  and  the  dyers  and  finishers. 

•Standards  can  he  purchased  at  The  American 
Standards  .‘\ssociation,  Inc.,  70  East  4.'*th  St., 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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Sure . . .  most  women  are  mad  for  a  mark-down! 

And  it’s  a  sales  fact,  too — 

3  OVT  OF  4  WOMEN 
LOOK  FOR  A  FAST-COLOR  TAG! 


No  doubt  about  it,  the  word  “bargain”  brings  out  the  less  gentle  qualities 
of  the  fair  sex.  But  an  attractive  price  is  just  one  factor  that  affects  clothing 
sales.  Color  performance  is  important,  too.  In  fact,  according  to  a  recent 
national  consumer  survey,  3  out  of  every  4  women  look  for  facts  that  will 
tell  them  exactly  how  well  the  color  will  stand  up  under  suds  and  sun. 

In  looking  for  facts,  they’re  looking  for  tags.  Why  not  give  the  ladies  the 
facts  they  want  by  insisting  that  your  resources  fix  a  fast-color  tag  or  label  , 
on  every  fast-color  garment  you  buy?  Du  Pont  Textile  Service  Section,  / 
40  Worth  St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y.,  or  just  call  COrtlandt  7-3966. 


/  / 
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BCTTCR  THINGS  FOR  BITTER  LIVING  . . .  THKOUGH  CHCAVSnr 
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Textiles  in  an  Atomic  Test 

By  Charles  Dorn 

Director  Research  Lahorntoty,  ].  C.  Penney  Co. 
and  Chairman,  Technical  Committee,  NRDCA 


WwOI’^RA’I'ION  nOORSTEP,  ”  the 
atomic  blast  test  conducted  near 
Las  Vegas  on  March  17,  included  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  effects  of  heat  radia¬ 
tion  and  Hying  debris  on  clothing  (as 
well  as  on  homes,  shelters  and  automo 
biles  in  the  blast  area).  Fifty  manikins, 
donated  by  the  L.  A.  Darling  Clom- 
pany,  were  dressed  from  clothing  in 
the  stock  of  the  J.  C.  Penney  store  at 
Las  Vegas,  and  the  condition  of  the 
clothing  was  examined  and  recorded 
afterwards. 

The  results  will  interest  all  mer¬ 
chants,  but  I  should  stress  that  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  clothing  was  not  a  sci¬ 
entific  test.  The  request  for  clothing 
for  the  manikins  was  made  by  the  Feil- 
eral  Civil  Defense  Administration  to 
the  NRDGA,  which  in  turn  passed  it 
on  to  us.  But  the  time  limitations-10 
days— made  it  impossible  to  use  as 
wide  a  variety  of  textiles  as  we  should 
have  liked.  In  addition,  we  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  placement  of 
the  manikins  and  clothing,  nor  did  we 
have  the  opportunity  of  examining  re¬ 
sults  immediately  after  the  blast.  .\s  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  possible  to 
examine  the  manikins  and  clothing 
until  some  30  days  later,  after  the 
manikins  had  been  shipped  back  to 
the  Darling  plant  at  Bronson,  Mich. 
What  follows,  then,  should  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  merely  a  preliminary  and  very 
general  report  on  what  the  heat  and 
the  flying  debris  did  to  the  clothing 
textiles  used.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
determine  the  radiological  effects. 

The  bomb  was  exploded  on  March 
17  at  5:20  A.  M.  We  arrived  in  Las 
Vegas  on  the  14th,  and  spent  the  inter¬ 
vening  time  in  obtaining  credentials 
and  previewing  the  test  area  and  the 
test  setup  of  two  dwellings,  outside 
shelters,  indoor  shelters,  cars  and 
clothed  manikins. 

One  of  the  test  houses  was  3,500  feet 
from  ground  zero;  the  other  was 
7,500  feet  from  the  blast.  Each  house 
had  a  lean-to  shelter  and  a  corner 


Clothad  manikint  war*  placad  in  car*  and  how*** 
to  limulat*  evaryday  conditions.  Tow*r  from 
which  explosion  com*  is  visible  from  this  window. 

shelter  in  the  basement.  The  50  cars 
were  placed  at  varying  distances  and 
in  varying  directions  from  ground 
zero.  The  clothed  manikins  were 
placed  in  the  living  quarters  of  the 
houses,  in  the  outside  and  indoor 
shelters  and  in  the  cars. 

Conditions.  It  must  be  understocKl 
that  tvhat  follows  covers  only  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  March  17,  1953,  test, 
where  the  nuclear  ilevice  was  explotled 
on  top  of  a  300  foot  tower  and  had  an 
energy  eqtiivalent  of  15,000  tons  of 
r.  N.  r.  Variations  in  the  energy 
equivalent  and  type  of  blast  (that  is. 
air  blast,  water  blast,  etc.)  would  alter 
conditions. 

Test  itself  took  place  in  Yucca  Flat, 
about  85  miles  out  of  Las  Vegas.  W^e 
arrived  at  News  Knob,  the  viewing 
point,  about  one  and  a  half  hours  be¬ 
fore  the  blast,  having  left  Las  Vegas 
at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning.  News 
Knob  was  seven  miles  from  the  ex¬ 
plosion  point,  ground  zero.  Out  in 
the  desert  several  miles  away  we  could 
see  the  light  on  the  tower  that  housed 
the  nuclear  device,  and  lights  in  the 
two  Civil  Defense  test  houses.  Over  a 
loud  sjjeaker  system  we  were  briefed 
on  what  was  going  on  up  to  the  min¬ 
ute  of  the  detonation. 

When  the  blast  came  we  saw  a  flash 
many  times  brighter  than  noon  sun; 


immediately  afterwards  came  the  typi¬ 
cal  atomic  explosion  column  with 
mushroom-shaped  head.  The  sound 
and  blast  effects  were  not  heard  or  felt 
until  some  40  to  45  seconds  after  the 
explosion.  Ten  to  15  minutes  later, 
as  the  sun  began  to  rise,  the  column 
ilrifted  to  the  east  and  the  head  sepa¬ 
rated.  Just  as  the  sun  came  up  over 
the  mountains  the  first  of  the  Army’s 
observation  helicopters  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  helicopters  monitored 
the  test  area  by  means  of  ionization 
chambers  (radiation  survey  meters). 
As  the  hours  wore  on,  the  dust  cloud 
became  more  intense,  filling  Yucca 
Basin;  by  II  o’clock  it  had  almost 
entirely  disappeared. 

Original  plans  were  for  the  observ¬ 
ers  to  visit  the  Cavil  Defense  house 
farthest  from  the  blast  after  about  five 
or  six  hours,  but  the  monitors  found 
the  area  too  radioactive  by  the  indus¬ 
trial  safety  standards  used  at  the  Prov¬ 
ing  Cirounds.  We  were  able  to  get  only 
within  one-half  mile  of  the  area.  The 
near  house,  3,500  feet  from  the  ex¬ 
plosion  point,  was  completely  col¬ 
lapsed;  the  far  house,  7,500  feet  from 
the  explosion,  stood,  but  subsequent 
examination  showed  severe  damage. 

The  reports  that  lollow  tell  what 
happened  to  different  types  of  cloth¬ 
ing  under  varying  conditions  of  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  blast.  The  damage  to 
the  manikins  themselves,  of  course, 
gave  no  indication  of  what  human  in¬ 
jury  might  be  sustained  under  the 
same  conditions.  Practically  all  of  the 
manikins  were  matle  of  papier-mache 
and  subject  to  damage  from  relatively 
light  shock. 

In  the  Shelters.  The  outside  shelters 
varied  in  distance  from  1,250  feet  to 
3,500  feet  from  ground  zero.  None  of 
the  clothing  used  in  these  shelters  was 
damaged.  The  same  was  true  in  the 
case  of  basement  shelters  in  the  houses: 
the  clothing  worn  by  the  manikins 
was  undamaged. 
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In  the  Cars.  Cars  containing  manikins 
were  placed  at  distances  ranging  from 
3,500  feet  to  two  miles  from  ground 
zero,  riie  clothing  used  on  manikins 
in  the  3,500  feet  area  showed  some 
cuts  from  flying  debris,  and  all  types 
of  fd)crs  showed  distinct  signs  of  severe 
burning  at  this  distance  from  the  ex¬ 
plosion.  I'he  clothing  included  cot¬ 
ton,  nylon,  leather,  rayon  and  wool. 
The  nylon  in  one  case  had  fused  and 
the  manikins  were  coated  with  the 
melted  fd)er.  This  melted  nylon  could, 
of  course,  cause  severe  burns. 

In  the  7,500  foot  area,  in  one  in¬ 
stance,  rayon  was  burned  slightly.  In 
another  case,  a  manikin  was  clothed 
in  a  print  dress  made  of  acetate.  The 


ground  portion  of  the  print  was  a  very 
light  blue,  and  the  figures  were  navy 
blue  and  black.  The  light-colored 
ground  showed  no  damage,  but  the 
dark  pigments  were  fused  and  melted. 

No  damage  was  observed  in  the  1  i/z 
mile  area.  In  the  two  mile  area,  the 
top  was  blown  oil  a  straw  hat,  and  a 
cotton  denim  jacket  showed  scorched 
areas  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  blast. 
.Apparently,  any  clothing  within  two 
miles  of  ground  zero,  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  this  test,  might  be  burned  or 
scorched. 


In  the  Houses.  Of  the  four  manikins 
recovered  from  the  living  room  of  the 
near  house  (3,500  feet  from  ground 


zero)  all  showed  clothing  damage  due 
to  flying  debris.  These  manikins  were 
protected  from  heat  radiation  by  the 
walls  of  the  house,  and  although  glass 
in  the  windows  could  be  expected  to 
pass  heat  rays,  there  was  the  additional 
protection  of  closed  Venetian  blinds. 

Of  the  seven  manikins  used  in  the 
living  room  of  the  far  house  (7,500 
feet  from  ground  zero)  the  clothing  of 
two  was  damaged  by  flying  debris.  The 
clothing  of  two  manikins  in  the  din¬ 
ing  room  and  one  in  the  rear  second 
floor  bedroom  showed  similar  damage. 


Conclusions  on  Textiles.  It  is  apparent 
that  textiles  can  be  damageil  both  by 
(Continued  on  page  51) 


Photograph*  of  tho  clothod  manikin*  wore  takon  bofero  and  after  the  bla*t  te*t.  Only  the 
"before"  picture*  are  *hown  here;  the  caption*  tell  hew  the  clothing  wa*  affected.  Detail* 
in  the  "after"  picture*  were  *omewhat  ob*cured  by  the  damage  done  to  the  manikin* 
them*elv**. 


LEFT  HAND  COLUMN,  TOP  TO  BOHOM: 


Thi*  manikin  wa*  placed  in  a  car  3,500  feet  *outh-*outhea*t  of  ground  zero.  Clothing:  white 
duck  pant*,  white  cotton  *hirt,  dork  nylon  jacket  with  off-white  nylon  fleece  lining.  A  hole 
about  12  inche*  in  diameter  wa*  burned  into  the  back  of  the  dark  outer  *heH  of  the  nylon 
jacket,  and  the  edge*  of  the  hole  *howed  bod  fu*ing.  The  off-white  nylon  fleece  lining 
thowed  no  *ign*  of  burning.  There  were  *everal  cut*  in  jacket  and  *hirt.  Trau*er*  *howed 
no  damage. 


Manikin  in  a  car  7,500  feet  *outhea*t  of  ground  zero.  Clothing:  khaki  *hirt,  rayon  *port 
jacket,  blue  denim  jean*.  The  clothing  wa*  undamaged. 


Manikin  in  a  cor  7,500  feet  *outhea*t  of  ground  zero.  Clothing:  acetate  print  dre**.  Button* 
were  torn  off  and  the  right  *houlder  wa*  burned.  The  print  had  a  very  light  blue  back¬ 
ground  and  a  navy  and  black  figure.  There  wo*  no  damage  to  the  light-colored  background, 
but  where  navy  and  black  were  pre*ent  the  fabric  *howed  fu*ing. 


Manikin  in  car,  two  mile*  we*t  of  «outh  from  ground  zero.  Clothing:  denim  long  *leeve 
jacket  and  denim  clock*.  Jacket  chow*  ccorched  area  on  right  cide. 


Manikin  in  houce  3,500  feet  from  ground  zero.  Clothing:  black  nylon  cweater,  black  and 
brown  Orion  and  wool  ckirt.  The  sweater  wa*  almost  disintegrated.  The  skirt  wa*  not 
damaged. 


Manikin  in  living  room  of  house  7,500  feet  from  ground  zero.  Clothing:  grey  denim  shorts, 
sleeveless  blouse.  The  clothing  was  undamaged. 


Manikin  in  dining  room  of  house  7,500  feet  from  ground  zero.  Clothing:  nylon  print  dress. 
The  dress  was  cut  by  flying  debris. 


Manikin  in  corner  basement  shelter  of  house  7,500  feet  from  ground  zero.  Clothing:  cotton 
blanket  robe,  cotton  broadcloth  pajama*.  The  clothing  was  undamaged. 


Manikin  in  basement  lean-to  shelter  of  house  3,500  feet  from  ground  zero.  Clothing:  pink 
rayon  lace  trimmed  gown,  green  and  red  cotton  seersucker  robe.  The  clothing  was  un¬ 
damaged. 


Monikin  in  basement  lean-to  shelter  of  house  3,500  feet  from  ground  zero.  Clothing:  pink 
cotton  seersucker  pajamas.  The  clothing  was  undamaged. 


RIGHT  HAND  COLUMN,  TOP  TO  BOHOM: 


About  Fabrics 


DETERIORATION  OF  SHEER  WINDOW  CURTAINS 


I^OT  inlrequently  we  hear  com- 
^  plaints  that  window  curtains  have 
mysteriously  deterioratetl  to  utter  use¬ 
lessness  after  only  a  brief  period  of 
service.  The  damaged  curtains  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  appearing  as  though  the 
faliric  had  rotted.  Usually  the  condi¬ 
tion  does  not  show  up  until  after 
laundering  or  drycleaning,  when  the 
weakenetl  fabric  becomes  bailly  torn 
or  shredded.  In  some  cases,  however, 
the  curtains  practically  fell  apart  with 
handling. 

The  Causes.  The  types  of  yarn  com¬ 
monly  used  for  window  curtains  are 
cotton,  rayon,  acetate,  nylon,  fiberglas 
and  orlon,  acrylic  fiber.  P'iber  deteri¬ 
oration  in  curtain  fabrics  results  from 
exposure  to  the  ultra-violet  portion  of 
the  sun’s  rays.  .\11  fibers,  except  fiber¬ 
glas,  are  subject  to  this  type  of  tlam- 
age,  but  tlie  rate  of  deterioration  var¬ 
ies  widely  according  to  the  type  of 
yarn,  the  construction  of  the  cloth,  the 
strength  of  the  sun’s  rays,  the  time  of 
exposure  and,  to  some  extent,  the  style. 

The  problem  of  tleterioration  con¬ 
cerns  principally  the  man-made  fibers 
in  the  more  formal,  straight  hanging 
styles  which  we  often  refer  to  as 
“glass”  curtains.  Curtains  that  closely 
cover  the  glass  in  the  window,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  tie-backs,  are  tlte  most  vul¬ 
nerable  to  the  damaging  elements  of 
sunlight.  In  any  case,  orlon  is  highlv 
resistant  to  sunlight  deterioration  and 
fiberglas  is  unaffected. 

The  rate  of  deterioration  is  influ¬ 
enced  to  a  large  extent  by  fabric  con¬ 
struction.  The  more  sheer  the  fabric, 
the  less  resistant  it  is  to  sunlight  dam¬ 
age.  Cotton  window  shades,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  ultimately  break  down  and 
then  become  easily  torn.  But  the  heavi¬ 
er,  closer  construction  of  shade  cloth 
helps  it  to  stave  off  such  damage  much 
longer  than  the  lighter  weight,  filmy 
curtain  fabrics. 


Finish  a  Factor.  W'hen  sheer  curtains 
are  made  of  cotton,  or  the  “bright” 
fonns  of  rayon,  acetate  and  nylon, 
they  can  stand  considerable  exposure 
and  generally  give  satisfactory  serv¬ 
ice.  Fibers  that  are  spun  from  pure 
solutions  protluce  the  cloths  called 
"bright”;  these  are  somewhat  trans¬ 
parent  and  colorless.  To  make  yarns 
which  are  less  transparent  and  which 
have  the  didl,  filmy  appearance  con- 
sitlered  desirable  for  window  curtains, 
a  “delustering”  agent  is  added  to  the 
fiber  spinning  solution.  This  is  usually 
titanium  oxide,  a  whitish  pigment 
added  to  produce  two  grades  of  dull¬ 
ness:  “semi-dull”  and  “dull.” 

For  some  reason  not  too  well  under¬ 
stood  technically  as  yet,  the  effect  of 
titanium  oxide  in  rayon,  acetate  and 
nylon  is  an  acceleration  of  the  chemi¬ 
cal  processes  that  result  from  exposure 
to  the  ultra-violet  portion  of  the  sun’s 
rays.  Although  curtains  made  of  de- 
lustered  yarn  are  said  to  have  greater 
merchandising  appeal,  such  curtains 
are  considerably  more  susceptible  to 
sunlight  damage.  Where  large  dosages 
of  sunlight  are  involved,  the  “bright” 
forms  of  yarn  would  jirove  far  more 
satisfactory.  Under  the  same  condi¬ 
tions,  delustered  yarns  woidd  break 
down  in  as  little  as  three  months.  I'he 
rate  of  deterioration  increases  with  the 
increase  in  titanium  oxide  content  of 
the  yarn.  Semi-dull  yarns,  therefore, 
are  not  as  subject  to  sunlight  damage 
as  dull-finished  products. 

Customer  Cautious.  At  windows  where 
the  sunlight  is  especially  intense  and 
the  period  of  direct  exposure  during 
the  day  is  several  hours,  the  breakdown 
rate  of  delustered  yarn  is  very  high. 
In  other  exposures  where  little  direct 
sunlight  is  involved,  the  same  curtains 
may  continue  in  satisfactory  service 
for  several  seasons.  The  service  life  of 
curtains,  therefore,  may  be  consider¬ 


ably  prolonged  by  drawing  the  shades 
or  blinds  in  more  exposed  locations. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
deterioration  rate  is  several  times  as 
rapid  in  summer  as  in  winter  due  to 
the  greater  intensity  of  the  sunlight. 
.\nother  factor  bearing  on  this  break¬ 
down  rate  is  heat  itself.  The  higher 
the  temjjerature,  the  faster  the  deteri¬ 
oration.  (A  retail  store  display  win¬ 
dow  that  faces  directly  into  the  sun  is 
perhaps  the  worst  condition  to  which 
a  curtain  material  could  be  sidijected 
as  far  as  the  effect  of  sunlight  is  con¬ 
cerned.) 

Checking  the  Cause.  Usually  there  is 
no  visible  sign  of  strength  loss  in  a 
curtain.  If  the  curtains  have  been  up 
for  a  long  time,  the  deterioration  may 
have  progressed  to  where  the  fabric 
will  tear  just  with  handling.  In  most 
cases,  however,  the  weakened  condi¬ 
tion  does  not  show  up  until  after  laun¬ 
dering  or  drycleaning. 

The  laundering  or  cleaning  process 
is  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  damage 
in  some  cases  but  any  doubts  can  be 
easily  settled  by  an  examination  of  the 
curtain.  Sun-damaged  curtains  are 
affected  principally  in  the  areas  that 
fall  against  the  window  itself,  not  in 
areas  protected  by  a  shade  or  blind. 
The  fabric  is  also  usually  intact  at  the 
top  where  it  is  attached  to  the  rod  and 
where  it  overlaps  the  frame  of  the 
w'indow.  The  area  usually  exposed 
will  be  found  to  tear  easily,  whereas 
the  protected  portions  are  still  strong 
and  highly  resistant  to  tearing.  Were 
the  weakening  of  the  fabric  due  to 
cleaning  processes,  the  entire  curtain 
would  be  affected. 

In  a  way,  curtain  fabrics  are  subject 
to  more  destructive  conditions  than 
most  fabrics,  but  it  is  difficult  for  cus¬ 
tomers  to  realize  this.  Consequently, 
curtain  damage  complaints  have  al¬ 
ways  been  difficidt  to  resolve.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  when  the  true  causes  ol 
damage  are  explained,  customer  good¬ 
will  will  be  preserved. 
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Sales  Promotion  Conference 

The  Teehiii«|ues  of 
Merchandise  Presentation 


Rab«rt  J.  Pewdarly,  of  Kirby,  Block  B  Co.,  who  wot 
chairman  of  tho  Salot  Promotion  Division  for  throo 
yoars,  last  month  rocoivod  a  tostimonial  scroll  from 
tho  Division  in  recognition  of  his  many  contributions 
to  the  improvement  of  retail  sales  promotioo.  The 
presentation  was  made  by  Arthur  See,  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  Saks-34th  and  chairman  of  the  Soles 
Promotion  Division. 


I 


1"rO\V  to  simplify  selling  through 
improved  merchandise  presenta¬ 
tion  was  the  major  topic  at  the  three- 
day  meeting  of  the  NRDGA’s  Sales 
Promotion  Division  and  Visual  Mer¬ 
chandising  Group.  Held  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  on  .May  18-20,  the  mid-year  gather¬ 
ing  of  display  and  advertising  men  con¬ 
cerned  itself  with  a  variety  of  subjects, 
ranging  from  budgeting  and  planning 
newspaper  ads  to  whipping  up  en¬ 
thusiasm  among  salespeople  for  spe¬ 
cial  store  promotions.  But  the  high 
point  of  the  convention  was  reached 
when  a  Visual  Merchandising  session 
examined  the  problem  of  fixturing  for 
simplified  sales  techniques. 

*The  Means  to  an  End.  In  a  provoca¬ 
tive  and  thoughtful  speech,  Findley 
Williams,  manager  of  Sears,  Roebuck 
and  Company’s  national  store  plan¬ 
ning  and  display  department,  stressed 
the  point  that  fixture  improvement  is 
only  one  phase  of  the  right  approach 
to  quicker  and  easier  selling.  Simpli¬ 
fied  selling  starts  with  merchandise  as¬ 
sortments;  it  includes  simplified  opier- 
ating  procedures,  better  stock  room  ar¬ 


rangements,  better  sales  slips,  speedier 
charge  authorization,  etc. 

Simplified  Assortments.  To  treat  open- 
display  fixturing  as  a  project  inde¬ 
pendent  of  basic  merchandising  jiro- 
cedures  can  lead  to  serious  mistakes, 
Williams  warned.  For  maximum  effec¬ 
tiveness,  fixture  design  must  be  inte¬ 
grated  with  the  store’s  master  design 
for  buying  and  selling  merchandise. 

“Never  before,’’  Williams  said,  “has 
it  been  so  important  to  have  crisp  out¬ 
lines  and  proportions  in  our  merchan¬ 
dise  assortments.  Rambling,  wide- 
ranging  assortments  .  .  .  cannot  be  ac¬ 
commodated  in  fast-moving,  self-selec¬ 
tion  setups.  With  speedier  night  shop¬ 
ping  replacing  the  old-time  daytime 
browsing,  assortments  must  be  deep 
and  narrow  like  a  swift-running  river. 
Otherwise  they  ramble  all  over  the 
scene  and  complicate  and  postpone  the 
decision  the  customer  wants  to  make 
for  himself.  . .  .  .^t  .Sears  we  discovered 
(and  I  think  this  figure  is  more  or  less 
true  for  other  outlying  retail  outlets) 
that  we  are  doing  70  f>er  cent  of  our 
volume  in  30  p>er  cent  of  the  time  the 


store  is  open.  Night  shopping  is  faster 
and  more  concentrated  than  daytime 
shopping.  That  means  your  assort¬ 
ments  must  lx;  engineered  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  ‘in  depth’  on  the  floor,  Ijecause 
the  tempo  of  night  shopping  leaves 
little  or  no  time  for  salespeople  to  at¬ 
tempt  record-!>reaking  sprints  to  the 
stock  room.  Naturally  the  reejuire- 
ments  for  deeper  assortments  attect  fix¬ 
ture  design  too.’’ 

Merchandise  Groupings.  “As  people 
in  general  lx;come  more  educated  to 
the  possibilities  of  self-selection,  group¬ 
ing  by  size,  by  color,  by  price  and  by 
purpose  becomes  more  important. 
And  naturally  the  physical  facilities  or 
the  fixtures  by  which  you  present  these 
groups  to  the  shopping  public  become 
more  important  and  they  in  turn  have 
an  effect  on  the  size  of  the  merchandise 
assortments.  No  one  realizes  this  more 
than  the  merchandise  presentation 
engineer  who  is  out  on  the  selling  floor 
trying  to  move  more  goexis  to  more 
jjeople.  If,  for  instance,  he  is  able  to 
prove  to  you  that  the  number  of  items 
you  can  profitably  show  and  sell  stops 
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at  point  ‘x’  and  that  beyond  that  p>oint 
you  are  wasting  your  effort  and  merely 
confusing  the  customer,  then  he  has 
provided  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  buyer  and  to  the  store  in  general.” 

"Showcases  Must  Go!"  In  his  defini¬ 
tion  of  self-selection,  Williams  empha¬ 
sized  "full  access  by  the  customer  so 
that  he  can  see,  feel,  select  and  remove 
the  item  from  the  display.”  The  tradi¬ 
tional  glass-enclosed  showcase  is  “the 
deep  freeze  unit  of  retailing”  in  Wil¬ 
liams’  opinion.  “Showcases  must  go!” 
he  said,  but  “not  necessarily  ...  at  this 
instant.  .Any  change  in  fixtures  direct¬ 
ed  toward  facilitating  self-selection  can 
lx?  gradual  and  relatively  inexpensive 
.  .  .  you  might  even  begin  by  merely 
taking  the  glass  out  of  your  showcases.” 

There  is  one  inescapable  require¬ 
ment  of  a  self-se lection  fixture,  how¬ 
ever:  it  must  tell  a  story  about  the  mer¬ 
chandise  as  well  as  hold  it.  It  must, 
said  Williams,  be  a  visual-selling  fix¬ 
ture,  conveying  to  the  customer  the 
information  she  needs  and  which  she 
would  otherwise  get  from  a  salesper¬ 
son.  It  must  have  room  for  signs  and 
cartls,  and  it  must  achieve  full  expos¬ 
ure  of  all  merchandise.  Packaging  and 
labeling,  too,  must  pick  up  their  share 
of  the  job  of  giving  point-of-sale  in¬ 
formation:  W’illiams  said  that  buyers 
should  work  with  their  resources  on 
this  problem,  re-examining  the  whole 
question  of  packages  and  labels  in  the 
light  of  self-selection  requirements. 
“.More  informative  packaging  and 
labeling,”  he  said,  “can  make  even 
|X)or  fixtures  work  well.” 

,A  successful  self-selection  set-up  ac¬ 
complishes  much  the  same  job  for  the 
customer  as  a  good  catalog  does,  Wil¬ 
liams  concluded,  and  “the  ideal  goal 
we  have  set  for  ourselves  at  Sears  is  . . . 
a  fixture  design  and  merchandising  ar¬ 
rangement  that  would  work  as  .  .  . 
scientifically  as  the  Sears  catalog  page. 
And  why  not?  Creative  imagination 
and  ingenuity  can  help  us  stage  our 
feature  items  with  drama  and  taste; 
sound  merchandising  sense  can  help 
us  arrange  items  on  the  good-better- 
best  scale  that  permits  customers  to 
trade  themselves  up.” 

Using  What  You've  Got.  How  to  im¬ 
prove  merchandise  presentation  by 
utilizing  present  space  and  fixtures 


more  effectively  was  the  theme  of  an 
illustrated  talk  by  William  J.  Cadelle, 
display  director  of  Allied  Purchasing 
Cor]X)ration.  Cadelle  characterized 
most  department  store  efforts  to  en¬ 
courage  self-selection  as  only  50  per 
cent  effective  because  (1)  substantial 
stocks  are  not  visible  to  impress  the 
customer  with  the  completeness  of 
your  assortments  and  to  assure  her 
that  she  sees  everything  you  have;  (2) 
self-selection  units  are  likely  to  pre¬ 
sent  her  with  gaps  in  stock,  empty 
bins,  missing  size  tickets:  (.^)  showcase 
treatments  are  merely  pretty;  (4)  cubic 
area  on  tops  of  tables,  counters  and  in 
wall  areas  isn’t  utilized,  and  (5)  neces¬ 
sary  merchandise  information  (size 
markers,  facts  about  the  product,  price 
tickets,  etc.)  is  missing. 

He  defined  visual-selling  space  as 
consisting  of  five  general  “presentation 
categories”:  tables:  counters  and  tops 
of  counters;  showcases  and  interiors  of 
showcases;  spot  displays  in  high  traffic 
areas:  and  wall  space,  including  dress 
bins.  etc. 

In  an  average  department  store,  each 
of  these  space  units  averages  15  square 
feet.  How  these  15-feet  areas  can  be 
made  more  sales-productive  Cadelle 
illustrated  with  a  series  of  slides.  He 
showed  how  the  addition  of  an  inex¬ 
pensive  wallboard  ramp  to  a  showcase 
can  turn  it  into  an  efficient  assortment 
display  unit;  how  a  20-inch  pegboard 
panel  and  proper  signing  can  do  the 
same  for  a  table  top:  how  a  simple  car¬ 
pentry  job  can  turn  a  table  top  into  a 
presentation  unit  in  which  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  properly  segregated  by  size, 
color,  price.  Most  interesting  were  his 
illustrations  of  how  simply  and  effec¬ 
tively  neglected  wall  space  can  be  util¬ 
ized  for  merchandise  presentation:  and 
how  spot  displays  can  be  improved  to 
tell  a  complete  assortment  story. 

Stores  can  “sell  more  goods,  in  less 
space,  in  less  time,  at  less  overhead,” 
C.adelle  said,  if  they  will  utilize  what  is 
already  known  about  effective  mer¬ 
chandise  presentation  and  continu¬ 
ously  work  out  and  test  new  methods. 
That  is  .Allied’s  program.  For  the  store 
that  wants  to  get  started,  he  offered 
some  general  rules  of  procedure: 

1.  Determine  what  classifications 
lend  themselves  to  self-selection  tech¬ 
niques  of  merchandise  presentation. 

2.  Determine  the  specific  number 


of  items  you  must  show  within  each 
classification. 

3.  Determine  realistically  in  ad¬ 
vance  the  space  needed  to  register  the 
item  prof)erly. 

4.  Be  sure  your  display,  when  it’s 
done,  ties  in  customer  benefit  copy 
with  the  item;  gives  customer  clear  im¬ 
pression  of  adequate  merchandise 
preparation;  is  clean,  orderly  and  in 
all  w'ays  pleasing  to  the  eye;  is  easily 
accessible,  and  does  not  block  the  view 
of  any  other  department. 

Fixturing  Specific  Departments.  A  dis¬ 
cussion  of  self-selection  design  for  spe¬ 
cific  selling  departments  was  presented 
by  Meyer  Katzman,  New  York  archi¬ 
tect  who  designed  the  Fedway  stores. 
The  departments  analyzed  were  men’s 
&  boys’  wear,  toys,  sporting  goods 
and  luggage. 

In  respect  to  men’s  wear,  Katzman 
pointed  out  that  a  sales  clerk  cannot 
be  replaced  readily  by  a  fixture  when 
it  comes  to  closing  a  sale.  However, 
the  sale  can  be  speeded  with  the  aid  of 
improved  fixtures  that  house  and  dis¬ 
play  the  merchandise  in  such  a  way  as 
to  encourage  browsing  and  self-selec¬ 
tion. 

The  big  problem  facing  a  men’s 
clothing  department  is  to  find  enough 
space  for  display  and  forward  stock. 
When  space  is  tight,  Katzman  suggest¬ 
ed  the  use  of  revolving  racks,  with  the 
qualification  that  this  method  of  hous¬ 
ing  suits  may  make  trouble  during 
busy  periods.  .Another  method,  al¬ 
though  requiring  considerably  more 
care  and  recordkeeping,  is  to  separate 
suit  jackets  from  trousers,  displaying 
more  of  the  former  and  storing  the 
matching  trousers  close  to  the  fitting 
rooms. 

Glass  showcases  and  sliding  doors 
are  gradually  disappearing  in  this  de¬ 
partment.  Katzman  said;  the  shirts, 
hats,  ties  and  other  items  are  coming 
out  into  the  open,  and  many  stores* 
have  speeded  and  simplified  selling  by 
hanging  hats  on  pegs  and  piling  shirts 
and  other  accessories  on  low,  open 
counters. 

Toys,  sporting  goods  and  luggage  de¬ 
partments  have  utilized  open  fixtures, 
such  as  the  aisle  gondola  with  stepijed 
shelving,  for  years.  For  other  merchan¬ 
dise,  where  size  and  color  assortments 
{Continued  on  page  55) 
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BleomingdaU't  •ffective  uta  of  wall  tpaca:  The  assortment  is  shown  by  attach¬ 
ing  one  of  each  item  to  a  series  of  wall  panels,  covered  or  painted  in  a  color 
contrasting  with  the  wall.  If  space  is  there,  panels  can  bo  hinged  and  forward 
tfnck  kept  behind  them,  each  classification  behind  its  own  display. 

STORES 


How  to  build  up  a  tablo  to  utilise  cubic  footage  of  merchondise  presentation 
space.  Eight  plastic  half-cylinders  support  three  sheets  of  plate  gloss.  Each 
item  is  identified  by  a  plastic  price  ticket  holder,  clear-cemented  to  the  gloss 
shelf.  Identification,  solection  and  self-service  ore  mode  easy. 
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William  J.  Cadalle^s  addrett  at  the  Sales  Promotion  convention  was  illustrated  by  slides  showing  how  existing  equipment  can  be  inex* 
pensively  altered  to  improve  merchandise  presentation.  Above  (left)  is  a  photo  of  an  averogo-looking  glove  department.  The  sketch 
(right)  shows  how  a  compo-boord  ramp,  installed  inside  the  showcase,  brings  the  merchandise  closer  to  customer  aye  level,  emphasises 
the  completeness  of  the  assortment  and  encourages  pre-selection.  Storage  space  for  forward  stock  it  behind  the  ramp. 


Good  spot  display  of  merchandise  in  traffic 
locations,  said  Cadelle,  is  an  effective  but 
much  neglected  form  of  merchondise  pre¬ 
sentation.  (Right)  A  test  conducted  in  on 
Allied  store  showed  that  when  a  dress  was 
displayed  on  a  mannequin  on  an  18-inch 
platform  near  an  escalotor,  sales  of  the 
item  increased  by  24  per  cent  over  a  two- 
week  period.  (Left)  Hare  is  a  spot  display 
that  tells  the  whole  assortment  story  of  a 
cotton  rug  stock  on  o  four  by  eight  panel. 


Three  Years  of 
Experience  with  Floor  Audit 


By  Ray  Obie 

Office  Manager,  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  St.  Louis 


l^EPARTMENT  store  audit  func- 
tions  are  constantly  torn  by  a  two- 
way  demand.  On  one  side  is  the  need 
for  lower  operating  costs  and  increased 
protluction— on  the  other  side,  the 
need  for  a  sound  audit  system,  greater 
flexibility,  and  information  that  must 
be  accurate  and  timely  if  it  is  to  he 
of  any  real  value. 

To  meet  both  demands,  department 
store  controllers  have  been  forced  to 
literally  burn  the  sales  audit  candle  at 
both  ends,  since  any  demand  on  the 
one  side  was  often  contrary  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  other. 

Is  there  any  system  that  has  a  better 
answer  for  both  ends  of  the  see-saw? 
Let’s  take  a  look  at  Floor  Audit,  the 
audit  system  that  benefits  the  entire 
store’s  operation  from  the  offices  down 
through  the  selling  and  service  divis¬ 
ions. 

Floor  Audit  is  merely  the  utilization 
of  something  a  department  store  al¬ 
ready  has— namely,  the  cash  register- 
and  expanding  its  application  to  a 
store’s  needs  in  the  best  possible  man¬ 
ner.  It  takes  maximum  use  of  a  regis¬ 
ter  investment  which  for  the  most  part 
is  already  in  a  store’s  equipment  in¬ 
ventory. 

Floor  Audit  is  based  on  the  theory 
that  saleschecks  represent  money.  The 
present  cash  register  now  becomes  the 
sales  register  upon  which  all  typ)es  of 
sales  are  recorded— not  only  cash  sales, 
but  Charge,  C.O.D.,  Budget,  and  Will 
Call  as  well.  Either  the  cash  or  the 
salescheck  is  placed  in  the  register 
drawer. 

This  simple  process  results  in  regis¬ 
tering  and  certifying,  through  the  reg¬ 
ister,  all  written  saleschecks  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  cash  sales.  As  sales  are  rung 


up,  totals  accumulate  for  each  depart¬ 
ment  and  for  each  salesperson.  There¬ 
fore  the  salesperson  no  longer  needs  to 
tally  her  sales,  since  the  register  gives 
a  separate  reading  at  the  end  of  the 
day  for  the  total  of  her  daily  sales.  Iti 
like  manner,  the  register  readings  of 
the  various  department  keys  give  the 
totals  of  daily  sales  in  those  depart¬ 
ments. 

.At  the  end  of  each  day,  the  sales 
registers  are  cleared  and  the  readings 
are  furnished  to  the  Audit  Depart¬ 
ment,  which  balances  each  register. 
The  register  reading  for  each  salesp>er- 
son  is  balanced  against  the  cash  and 
saleschecks  turned  in  by  that  particu¬ 
lar  individual.  Department  readings 
taken  from  the  register  are  adjusted 
for  voids  and  the  over-all  total  for  all 
departments  on  the  cash  register  is 
balanced  against  the  over-all  total  for 
all  salespersons  operating  that  register. 

At  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  Floor  .Audit 
was  installed  in  September  of  1950  in 
our  43  Downstairs  Store  departments, 
on  an  experimental  basis.  Our  Down¬ 
stairs  Store  is  almost  a  complete  store 
within  itself,  and  we  felt  that  it  would 
therefore  make  a  good  testing  ground. 

At  the  same  time,  we  started  to  use 
the  National  Cash  Register  “three 
printer’’  accounting  machine  in  our 
.Audit  Department.  This  machine 
proves  out  each  register,  each  depart¬ 
ment,  and  each  salesperson  mechanic¬ 
ally,  prints  the  daily  net  sales  on  each 
individual  salesperson’s  ledger  card, 
and  prints  department  sales  records. 
.At  the  same  time,  saleschecks  are  sort¬ 
ed  according  to  Charge,  C.O.D.,  Will 
Call,  and  Budget  Accounts,  and  totals 
are  accumulated  in  the  machine  for 
each  of  these  classifications  as  well  as 


tor  Cash.  Voids,  .Alterations,  Federal 
tax.  Over  and  Short,  and  so  forth  are 
all  handled  by  the  machine. 

The  original  installation  worked  so 
well  that  five  months  later.  Floor  .Au¬ 
dit  was  installed  in  our  fast-moving 
main  store  house  furnishings  depart¬ 
ment.  This  provided  a  test  on  one 
type  of  merchandising  we  did  not  have 
in  the  Downstairs  Store  operation. 

.After  several  highly  successful 
months  of  operation  in  these  depart¬ 
ments,  the  entire  store  went  to  Floor 
Audit  in  November  of  1951.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  some  of  the  things  Floor 
.Audit  has  made  possible: 

Improved  Customer  Service.  .Almost 
all  of  the  salesjjersons’  delaying  actions 
have  been  eliminated;  for  instance, 
there  is  no  longer  any  need  for  tallies 
on  sales,  federal  taxes,  etc.  It  has  elim¬ 
inated  the  need  of  writing  a  salescheck 
to  cover  classification  of  cash  sales 
where  classification  is  now  on  the  sales 
registers. 

Sound  Audit.  It  pennits  us  to  main¬ 
tain  a  fundamentally  sound  audit.  We 
have  supporting  sales  register  tapes  on 
every  transaction.  There  has  been  no 
need  for  the  taking  of  “calculated 
risks’’— which  after  all,  do  not  foretell 
any  future  difficulties  anyway. 

It  has  been  advantageous  to  the  .Au¬ 
dit  Department  to  work  with  prede¬ 
termined  totals  furnished  by  the  sales 
register.  In  the  past  audit  balanced 
only  the  media  received;  now  it  must 
balance  to  pre-determined  totals  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  source  of  the  sale. 

Tight  Merchandise  Control.  Better 
merchandise  control  has  been  provid- 
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Floor  audit  ivas  introduced  into  retailing  a  few  yecars 
ago.  Hotv  has  this  system  performed  in  the  light  of  the 
claims  made  for  it?  Does  the  additional  investment  in 
registers  pay  off  in  expense  reduction?  How  does  floor 
audit  fit  into  today  s  pattern  of  simplified  selling?  Here 
is  a  report  on  the  experience  of  Stixy  Baer  &  Fullery 
where  an  experimental  installation  teas  made  in  1950 
and  the  entire  store  converted  to  floor  audit  in  1951. 


ed  l>ecause  neither  Wrapping  nor  De¬ 
livery  takes  any  action  unless  a  sales 
register  impression  appears  on  the 
salescheck.  Once  it  is  registered  it  is 
being  controlled. 

Wrapper-Cashiers  Eliminated.  Wrap¬ 
per-cashiers  on  the  selling  floor  have 
been  practically  eliminated  through 
the  expanded  use  of  registers  and 
clerk-wrap,  which  permits  better  floor 
coverage. 

Peak  Hours  Easy  to  Determine.  Total 
department  or  classification  sales  in¬ 
formation  is  available  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  through  the  use  of  register 
sub  totals,  which  can  be  taken  at  any 
time.  From  such  a  check,  peak  hours 
can  be  determined— which  aids  in  fig¬ 
uring  the  need  for  salespreople  at  such 
times. 

Timely  and  Accurate  Flash  Sales  Re¬ 
ports.  The  preparing  of  flash  sales  re¬ 
ports  has  been  spreeded  up  and  their 
accuracy  increased,  since  these  flash 
totals,  less  voids,  are  the  day's  gross 
sales.  Flash  figures  have  been  so  accur¬ 
ate  that  on  occasion  they  have  aided 
audit  in  balancing! 

Morale  Increased.  Salespersons’  com¬ 
mission  complaints  have  decreased  be¬ 
cause  now  the  salesperson  is  provided 
with  a  sub-total  throw-out  stub  from 
the  sales  register  telling  of  the  day’s 
total  sales.  This  has  been  an  imjx>r- 
tant  factor  in  increasing  morale. 

Smooth,  Easy  Operation.  Training 
and  selling  floor  confusion  has  been 
reduced,  since  now  there  is  a  single 
one-way  disposition  of  all  saleschecks. 


.\lso,  it  has  provided  a  means  of  cor¬ 
recting  a  lot  of  improved  floor  pro¬ 
cedures  that  built  up  over  a  period  of 
years. 

Missing  Saleschecks  Accounted  For. 

missing  check  operation  has  Ijeen  pro¬ 
vided  which  is  both  accurate  and  time¬ 
ly.  Missing  checks  are  determined  at 
the  time  of  balancing  by  matching  the 
checks  used  against  the  automatic 
count  of  the  saleschecks  processed 
through  the  NCR  “three-printer”  dis¬ 
tribution  machine.  sharp  decrease 
in  the  total  number  of  missing  sales¬ 
checks  has  been  experienced. 

No  Salescheck  Sorting.  The  audit  can 
be  started  without  delay  since  there  is 
no  need  of  any  salescheck  sorting  in 
preparation  for  the  audit  process. 
.\lso  the  salescheck  is  processed  com¬ 
pletely  in  only  one  handling.  There 
is  a  later  sort  by  charge  cycle,  but  this 
operation  is  not  really  a  part  of  the 
audit  processing. 

Control  Over  Cash  Mail  Orders.  It 

has  enabled  us  to  better  control  the 
cash  mail  order  business  in  addition 
to  building  up  mail  and  telephone 
audited  sales  by  department,  since  all 
mail  and  telephone  order  saleschecks 
can  be  accumulated  on  a  single  reg¬ 
ister  drawer  in  each  department. 

Inventory  Shrinkages  Reduced.  There 
has  been  a  more  accurate  total  sales- 
{X'rsons’  overs  and  shorts  which  now 
includes  missing  salescheck  amounts. 
Inventory  shrinkages  have  been  re¬ 
duced  since  the  selling  department  is 
credited  with  the  amount  of  the  sales 
registered  in  all  cases. 


Sales  Audit  Far  More  Efficient.  The 

distribution  machine  provides  the 
sales  audit  with  a  greater  production 
expansion  potential.  Day  after  day  an 
analysis  showed  that  increased  produc¬ 
tion  could  be  accomplished  without 
too  great  an  increase  in  effort.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  one  day  it  took  15  work 
hours  to  produce  3760  audit  trans¬ 
actions  while  on  another  day  in  the 
same  week  it  took  only  22  work  hours 
to  produce  7591  audit  transactions  on 
the  same  basis.  This  represents  a  98 
per  cent  increase  in  transactions  with 
only  a  -17  per  cent  increase  in  produc¬ 
tive  effort. 

While  the  installation  of  Floor  .\u- 
dit  does  necessitate  placing  sales  reg¬ 
isters  in  every  department,  and  there¬ 
fore  involves  an  additional  invest¬ 
ment,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
savings  are  effected  all  down  the  line, 
and  the  savings  will  be  relative  to  the 
size,  type  and  conditions  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  operation.  .Actually  the  audit  sav¬ 
ings  is  a  “by-product”  of  an  efficient 
register  installation  as  most  of  the  sav¬ 
ings  result  in  gains  both  to  op)eration 
and  selling. 

.\s  to  whether  or  not  jieople  like  it— 
the  answer  is  they  do.  Buyers  and 
salespeople  alike  have  been  enthusias¬ 
tic  about  the  speed  with  which  trans¬ 
actions  are  completed.  One  sportswear 
buyer  had  this  to  say:  “Speeds  up  floor 
transactions  enabling  salespeople  to  in¬ 
crease  daily  transactions.  Gives  me  im¬ 
mediate  picture  of  selling  in  various 
categories.”  .A  salesperson  with  25 
years  of  service  said:  “I  was  alarmed 
about  it  at  first,  but  now  I  like  it.  It 
certainly  does  speed  up  my  work.”  .And 
another  saleswoman:  “Don’t  have  to 
wait  in  line. . .  .  It’s  wonderful!” 

In  addition  to  p>eopIe  liking  it. 
Floor  .Audit  is  paying  its  way  with 
realized  savings  in  cashier,  tube  room 
and  selling  personnel  in  an  amount 
estimated  to  be  approximately  550,000 
a  year,  with  other  savings  of  $10,000 
a  year  in  the  classifications  operation 
and  another  515,000  a  year  in  the 
.Audit  Department.  Savings  such  as 
575,000  a  year  are  worthwhile  and  I 
feel  that  the  application  of  Floor  .Au¬ 
dit  in  the  retail  field  will  spread  in 
the  same  manner  as  did  Cycle  Billing, 
since  a  greater  utilization  of  the  total 
store’s  equipment  and  manpower  is 
made  to  work  toward  a  more  positive 
and  faster  result. 
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PAanC  COAST  conference  of  the 

STORE  MANAGEMENT  AND  PERSONNEL  GROUPS 


Management:  Profits  and  People 

By  George  L.  Plant 

Manager,  Store  Management  and  Personnel  Groups 


A  S  a  sp>ccial  means  of  bringing  the 
Association  closer  to  its  Far  West¬ 
ern  members,  the  Store  Management 
and  Personnel  Groups,  NRDGA,  spon¬ 
sored  a  Pacific  Coast  Conference  in  Los 
Angeles  on  June  2-3-4.  These  two 
groups  last  met  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in 
San  Francisco  in  1948.  The  program 
presented  covered  outstanding  operat¬ 
ing  and  personnel  problems  confront¬ 
ing  department  and  specialty  stores. 

Some  430  store  principals  and  store 
of>erating  and  personnel  executives 
took  part  in  the  Conference.  The  sup¬ 
port  of  our  Los  Angeles  members  in 
helping  to  build  the  program  and  act¬ 
ing  as  hosts  for  out-of-town  delegates 
and  in  contributing  to  the  discussions 
was  outstanding.  The  program  fea¬ 
tured  nine  regular  sessions,  several  spe¬ 
cial  Early  Bird  meetings  on  store  man¬ 
agement  and  personnel  problems  and 
a  separate  open-forum  discussion  on 
smaller  store  problems. 

J.  Hugh  Jackson,  dean  of  the  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Business.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  was  the  keynote  speaker  at  a 
luncheon  meeting  attended  by  some 
220  delegates.  The  Dutch  I'reat  Cock- 
uil  Party  was  a  social  feature  on  the 
opening  day.  Organized  store  tours  of 
suburban  shopping  centers  were  con¬ 
ducted  for  out-of-town  delegates  and 
similar  arrangements  were  provided 
for  those  members  visiting  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

The  Conference  opened  with  a 
stimulating  talk  on  “What  Stores  Must 
Do  to  Operate  Profitably”  by  J.  D. 
Bruner,  general  superintendent,  Bul- 
lock’s-Wilshire,  Los  Angeles.  He  point¬ 
ed  out  that,  while  much  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  area  of  exposed  and 
simplified  selling,  this  approach  would 


not,  in  department  and  sjrecialty 
stores,  diminish  the  need  for  good 
salespeople  to  provide  the  helpful  ser¬ 
vices  customers  expect. 

Bruner  strongly  recommended  that 
“merchants  should  worry  more  about 
what  is  happ>ening  under  their  own 
roofs  and  less  about  what  their  com¬ 
petition  is  doing.”  He  said  that  to 
achieve  profitable  operation  there 
must  be  a  planned  expense  awareness 
throughout  the  entire  store,  stemming 
from  top  management.  He  listed  seven 
points  which  should  enable  stores  to 
function  on  a  more  profitable  basis. 
These  points  were: 

(1)  Increased  production  of  each 
employee.  (“Stores  should  pay  more 
money  to  fewer  employees.”) 

(2)  Analysis  of  each  department  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  expenses. 

(3)  Analysis  of  service  sections. 

(4)  .Analysis  of  store  policies  to 
eliminate  excess  expenses  incurred  on 
charge  accounts,  COD’s,  gift  wrap¬ 
pings,  elevator  operations,  etc. 

(5)  Need  for  an  expense-conscious 
organization  from  the  top  to  the  bot¬ 
tom. 

(6)  Price  appeal  stores  should  not 
keep  making  alterations  for  appear¬ 
ances,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  a 
quality  store  not  to  do  so. 

(7)  Need  for  emphasis  on  sales  vol¬ 
ume  and  promotion  to  boost  volume. 
This  must  always  come  before  “ex¬ 
pense  reductionitis.” 

Labor  Legislation.  Pointing  out  the 
importance  to  retailers  of  sound  labor 
legislation,  George  R.  Richter,  Jr.,  of 
Sheppard,  Mullin,  Richter  &  Balthis, 
Los  Angeles,  analyzed  the  many  pro- 
f>osed  changes  in  Federal  labor  legisla¬ 


tion  now  before  Congress.  Stating  that 
everyone— management,  unions,  em¬ 
ployees,  and  the  public— has  a  stake  in 
labor  legislation,  he  expressed  the  con¬ 
viction  that  labor  legislation  involves 
nothing  less  than  the  political  and  eco 
nomical  organization  of  this  country 
in  the  future.  What  is  done  in  the  next 
decade,  Richter  said,  may  tell  what 
kind  of  political  and  economic  systems 
our  sons  and  daughters  will  inherit. 

The  fundamental  thing  wrong  with 
Federal  labor  laws  today,  he  noted,  is 
not  that  they  promote  the  use  of  eco¬ 
nomical  forces  between  antagonists, 
unions  and  employers,  but  that  they 
still  permit  the  use  of  force  to  compel 
people  to  join  up. 

Customer  Returns.  Discussing  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  returned  goods  problem 
and  its  impact  on  profitable  opera¬ 
tions,  James  Watson,  sales  consultant 
of  Sherman  Oaks,  California,  described 
a  community  program  developed  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Downtown  Business¬ 
men’s  Association  to  attack  this  situa¬ 
tion.  Of  every  dollar’s  worth  of  goods 
sold  in  seven  major  downtown  Los 
.Angeles  department  stores  last  year,  he 
reported,  1 1  cents  worth  was  returned. 
He  emphasized  that  the  solution  to  the 
problem  rests  primarily  with  stores 
themselves  and  not  with  customers.  He 
suggested  that  stores  must  combat  this 
problem  by  training  salespeople  to  sell 
intelligently,  honestly,  and  consider¬ 
ately.  Stores  must  also  advertise  intelli¬ 
gently  and  not  oversell  their  merchan 
dise  with  excessive  claims. 

Good  Leadership.  S|)eaking  on  the 
essentials  of  business  leadership.  Dean 
Jackson  of  the  School  of  Business  Ad- 
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ministration,  Stanford  University, 
gave  his  opinion  that  the  day  of  the 
rugf’ed  individualist  —  the  so-called 
slave  driver  or  ruthless  boss— is  over 
as  far  as  business  success  is  meas¬ 
ured.  and  has  been  replaced  by  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  evidenced  in  trade 
associations,  in  employer-employee 
groups,  and  elsewhere.  He  jxjinted  out 
that  business  has  become  a  very  techni¬ 
cal  field  and  that  those  entering  into 
business  careers  need  technical  train¬ 
ing  just  as  the  individual  going  into 
law  or  medicine  does. 

Defining  leadership  as  “consisting  of 
the  ability  to  influence  others  to  com¬ 
bine  towards  some  common  goal," 
Dean  Jackson  summarized  the  ten  top 
qualities  that  the  American  leader 
must  have.  These  qualities  are:  (1) 
sense  of  purpose— aim  in  life;  (2)  de¬ 
cisiveness:  (3)  enthusiasm— surcharged 
with  will  and  hopie  and  confidence;  (4) 
integrity— both  honesty  and  character; 
(5)  cooperativeness;  (6)  fair  dealing: 
(7)  friendliness;  (8)  intelligence:  (9) 
technical  mastery  in  at  least  one  field; 
and  (10)  physical  fitness. 

Dean  Jackson’s  conclusions  were 
based  upon  intimate  contacts  with  the 
heads  of  more  than  40  of  the  nation’s 
great  companies.  He  stated  that,  while 
the  range  of  right  judgment  to  be  a 
successful  executive  varied  from  51  per 
cent  to  90  per  cent  of  all  decisions,  most 
leaders  agreed  that  if  an  executive  was 
right  80  per  cent  of  the  time  in  his 
judgment  he  was  a  good  man. 

Expense  Reduction.  An  entire  Store 
Management  Session  was  devoted  to  an 
open  forum  discussion  on  how  stores 
can  reduce  operating  expenses.  Under 
the  chairmanship  of  Thomas  P.  Liston, 
vice  president  and  store  manager  of 
Mandel  Bros.,  Chicago,  supported  by  a 
panel  of  store  operating  executives,  the 
meeting  discussed  spiecific,  practical 
cost-cutting  ideas  collected  from  mem¬ 
bers  all  over  the  country. 

Time  did  not  permit  the  analysis  of 
all  of  the  ideas  submitted  but  the  Store 
Management  Group  plans  to  issue  a 
separate  report  to  members  covering 
this  important  area. 

Shortages  and  Protection,  .\nother 
panel  discussion  was  devoted  to  the  im¬ 
portant  problem  of  inventory  short¬ 
ages  and  store  protection.  This  was 


led  by  .Samuel  |.  Shaffer,  controller  of 
the  May  Co.,  Los  .\ngeles.  Panel  con¬ 
tributions  covered  merchandising  con¬ 
trol,  store  management  and  store  pro¬ 
tection  activities. 

.■\udience  participation  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  was  lively  and  extensive  and 
concentrated  consistently  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  store  theft  and  ways  of  combat¬ 
ing  shoplifting. 

John  Walker,  divisional  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  of  Bullock’s,  Los  Angeles, 
discussed  inventory  shortages  from  the 
merchandising  point  of  view  and 
stressed  the  fact  that  each  buyer  should 
be  made  fully  responsible  for  his  in¬ 
ventory  and  that  other  departments  of 
the  store  should  cooperate  with  the 
buyer  in  this  respect.  He  stressed  some 
nine  ways  in  which  other  divisions  in 
the  store  could  help  the  merchandise 
executives  to  a  better  understanding 
of  inventory  procedures  and  the  move¬ 
ment  of  goods  and  thereby  minimize 
inventory  shortages. 

George  Curnow,  store  manager  of 
Raphael  Weill,  San  Francisco,  empha¬ 
sized  that  the  problem  of  stock  pro¬ 
tection  is  everybody’s  job  and  basically 
is  a  matter  of  close  teamwork  among 
all  departments  of  the  store.  He  dis¬ 
cussed  how  salespeople  can  become 
more  alert  in  spotting  theft  and  how 
non-selling  people  such  as  platform 


and  receiving  personnel  and  merchan¬ 
dise  checkers,  can  be  effective  in  catch¬ 
ing  invoice  errors. 

R.  L.  Halloran,  chief  special  investi¬ 
gator  of  Bullock’s,  Los  Angeles,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  theft  angle  of  the  problem, 
pointing  out  that  shoplifters  normally 
fall  into  three  categories,  namely  the 
professional,  the  amateur  adult,  and 
the  juvenile  delinquent.  He  noted 
that  professional  shoplifters  were  find¬ 
ing  easier  going  in  suburban  units  than 
in  the  downtown  stores.  He  |x>inted 
out  several  ways  whereby  thefts  could 
be  prevented  or  minimized,  such  as 
alerting  salespeople  to  this  type  of  loss, 
keeping  fitting  rooms  clear  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  turning  loose  tickets  over  to 
the  protection  department,  and  writing 
repiorts  on  merchandise  that  has  disajj- 
peared.  Everett  Valdes  of  Desmond’s, 
Los  .Angeles,  said  that  shoplifting 
ranked  as  one  of  Desmond’s  greatest 
yearly  losses  and  discussed  the  methods 
his  store  has  used  to  combat  it. 

(Again,  a  spiecial  repiort  covering 
this  subject  and  the  experiences  re¬ 
ported  at  the  last  .Annual  Conference 
of  the  Association  will  be  issued.) 

Good  Personnel  Administration.  At 

another  session  devoted  to  sound 
piersonnel  administration,  Gerhardt 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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In  the  April  issue  of  STORES  we  published  an 
article  entitled  **Pay  Comes  First**  by  E.  A.  Brand, 
professor  of  retailing  at  Michigan  State,  It  was 
about  the  problem  of  attracting  career  people 
to  retailing,  and  it  stressed  financial  inducements. 
But  Dean  Dirksen  and  Professor  W ingate  think  that 
money  is  not  the  only  answer. 


Pay’s  ^ot  the  Whole  Story 


By  Francis  A.  Wingate 

Professor  of  Marketing,  Syracuse  University 
and 

Charles  J.  Dirksen 

Dean,  College  of  Business  Administration,  University  of  Santa  Clara 


V|^HAT  do  college  men  and  women 
think  about  retailing  as  a  career? 
To  find  out  the  answer  to  this  question 
we  sampled  the  attitude  of  over  500 
students  who  are  studying  business  ad¬ 
ministration  in  four  universities.  The 
results  of  the  survey  reveal  that  the 
problem  department  stores  face  in 
completing  for  top-notch  graduates  can¬ 
not  be  solved  merely  by  hiking  the  fi¬ 
nancial  inducement.  Salary  is  just  one 
of  a  number  of  factors  that  influence 
the  vocational  decisions  of  students. 

By  means  of  a  written  poll  we  ques¬ 
tioned  undergraduates  at  Syracuse 
University,  Ohio  State  University, 
Santa  Clara  University,  and  Harvard 
University.  We  also  talked  with  almost 
a  hundred  students  in  the  first-year 
class  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration,  asking 
their  opinions  about  retailing. 

Th«  Hours.  A  number  of  students  cited 
the  hours  of  retailing  as  discouraging 
them  from  entering  the  field.  It  isn’t 
the  number  of  hours  of  work  they  find 
distasteful  as  much  as  the  time  when 
the  work  has  to  be  done.  Several 
people  commented  that  they  don’t 
want  a  job  that  requires  work  on  Sat¬ 
urdays.  One  might  condemn  college 
students  for  this  attitude.  We  ques¬ 


tion,  however,  that  retailers  can  afford 
to  do  so.  As  long  as  there  are  not 
enough  college  graduates  to  fill  the  de¬ 
mands  of  industry,  students  will  be 
able  to  exercise  considerable  choice  in 
the  selection  of  a  vocational  field. 
Some,  who  might  not  otherwise  do  so, 
are  going  to  pass  up  retailing  because 
of  the  more  favorable  hours  of  employ¬ 
ment  offered  by  other  industries. 

The  Satisfactions.  Some  students  stat¬ 
ed  that  retailing  offers  less  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  the  exercise  of  “creative  ability’’ 
than  other  fields  do.  When  asked  to 
explain  what  they  meant  by  this  phrase 
they  gave  different  answers.  One  man 
mentioned  that  manufacturing  in¬ 
volves  the  “creation  of  tangible  things, 
while  nothing  of  much  significance 
happens  in  a  store.’’  Another  spoke 
about  the  satisfaction  he  felt  he  would 
derive  from  writing  advertising  copy. 
We  suspect,  however,  that  many  people 
w’ho  may  disparage  retailing  on  this 
score  just  don’t  comprehend  what  goes 
on  in  a  department  store.  The  func¬ 
tion  of  buying,  for  example,  has  never 
been  dramatized  for  them.  Perhaps 
this  is  an  indictment  of  the  job  being 
done  by  college  instructors  who  teach 
retailing.  We  are  inclined,  however, 
to  doubt  it,  since  the  average  student 


who  responded  to  the  survey  never  had 
a  course  in  retailing.  His  knowledge 
of  the  subject  has  been  gained  from  his 
experiences  as  a  consumer  and  from 
what  he  has  learned  in  a  general  mar¬ 
keting  course.  Stores  themselves  have 
a  big  role  in  combating  this  attitude. 

Other  students  mentioned  that  re¬ 
tailing  ranks  low  on  the  scale  of  social 
acceptance.  They  think  the  retail  mer¬ 
chant  does  not  enjoy  the  same  social 
status  in  his  community  as  the  banker 
or  manufacturer.  One  graduate 
student  said,  “I  am  always  hearing 
that  we  won  the  last  war  because  we 
out-produced  the  enemy.  Manufactur¬ 
ers  received  awards  for  making 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  de¬ 
fense  effort.  But  I  have  never  heard  of 
a  retailer  winning  such  an  award.’’ 

An  executive  of  a  regional  food 
chain  cited  a  case  history  that  throws 
light  on  what  students  mean  when 
they  talk  about  the  “social  acceptance’’ 
of  retailing.  His  company  hired  a 
graduate  of  one  of  the  “Ivy  Leagtie’’ 
schools  for  its  training  program.  The 
chap,  who  had  expressed  a  keen  in¬ 
terest  in  learning  the  food  game,  did 
well  and  was  marked  as  being  a  “com¬ 
er.”  Shortly  before  the  completion  of 
the  cotirse  he  submitted  his  resigna¬ 
tion.  W’hen  questioned  about  his  dis- 
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satisfaction,  he  explained  that  he  was 
as  enthusiastic  as  ever  about  retailing. 
His  wife  had  prompted  the  action. 
She  was  ashamed  to  tell  the  girls  in  her 
bridge  group  that  her  husband  was 
the  “fellow  in  the  white  apron  who 
worked  at  the  corner  sup>ermarket.” 

We  are  at  a  loss  when  it  comes  to 
suggesting  any  neat  way  for  meeting 
this  problem.  The  situation  may  tend 
to  improve  as  the  economy  completes 
the  transition  from  a  seller’s  market  to 
a  buyer’s  market.  The  role  of  distribu¬ 
tion  will  then  be  better  appreciated. 
The  trend  toward  increasing  size  of  re¬ 
tail  organizations  may  also  have  a  salu¬ 
tary  effect  on  the  attitude  of  young 
people  toward  retailing.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  current  collegiate  gener¬ 
ation  seems  to  be  enamored  by  big¬ 
ness.  There  apparently  is  a  feeling 
that  working  for  a  big  company  en¬ 
hances  one’s  social  prestige. 

Security  and  Salary.  Students  fre¬ 
quently  comment  that  retailing  offers 
less  security  than  other  vocations. 
They  firmly  believe  that  there  is  a 
high  rate  of  turnover  of  merchandising 
executives.  Department  stores  might 
do  well  to  take  a  look  at  the  facts.  If 
it  is  true  that  retailing  offers  less  job 
security  for  managerial  personnel  than 
manufacturing,  banking,  or  wholesal¬ 
ing,  one  is  certainly  justified  in  asking 
if  this  is  necessarily  an  inherent  feature 
of  the  business.  It  may  well  be  that  re¬ 
tail  personnel  policies  are  at  fault. 
■Some  years  ago  during  a  debate  in  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  on  a  bill  in¬ 
volving  increased  pay  for  teachers,  one 
member  opened  his  argument  against 
the  bill  with  the  statement,  “teachers 
is  cheap.”  We  wonder  if  retail  person¬ 
nel  policies  haven’t  sometimes  been 
predicated  upon  a  somewhat  similar 
philosophy. 

Now  let’s  turn  to  salary.  They  have 
some  unkind  things  to  say  about  re¬ 
tailing  on  this  score.  First,  students 
are  convinced  that  starting  salaries  in 
retailing  are  competitively  unattrac¬ 
tive.  The  statistics  of  college  place¬ 
ment  offices  indicate  that  they  are  quite 
right.  What  is  of  more  importance, 
however,  they  think  that  executive 
salaries  in  retailing  are  generally  be¬ 
low  those  prevailing  in  other  voca¬ 
tions.  Sptecifically,  43  per  cent  of  all 
the  respondents  in  our  canvass  of 


student  opinion  said  that  executive 
salaries  are  lower  in  retailing.  Only  18 
per  cent  indicated  a  belief  that  retail¬ 
ing  executive  salaries  are  higher.  The 
truth  is  that  retailing  executives  are 
relatively  well  paid— at  least  those  in 
the  top  echelons.  This  fact  was  borne 
out  by  the  American  Management 
.\ss(Kiation  survey  of  executive  com- 
|jensation,  which  found  that  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  chain  stores  rank  in 
the  upper  half. 

How'  can  students  be  expected  to 
know  the  relative  standing  of  execu¬ 
tive  salaries  in  retailing  when  store 
personnel  representatives  are  not  al¬ 
ways  well  informed  on  this  subject? 
Recently,  for  example,  one  of  the 
authors  attended  a  meeting  at  which 
personnel  people  from  eight  or  ten 
stores  were  present.  During  the  dis¬ 
cussion  the  question  arose  as  to  how 
earnings  of  executives  ten  years  out  of 
college  compared  with  those  received 
by  graduates  of  the  same  age  in  manu¬ 
facturing.  Significantly,  not  a  member 
of  the  group  had  any  factual  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  score. 

It  is  encouraging  to  find  that  almost 
a  fifth  of  the  students  indicated  that 
they  might  go  into  retailing.  One  per¬ 
son  wrote,  “Despite  the  low  wages  and 
the  long  hours,  I  happen  to  be  foolish 
enough  to  like  the  business.”  Others 
remarked  that  they  had  had  store  ex¬ 
perience  and  liked  the  work.  Surpris¬ 
ingly,  the  students  who  evidence  an 
interest  in  a  retailing  career  have  about 
the  same  misconception  about  retail¬ 
ing  executive  salaries  as  the  men  and 
women  who  want  no  part  of  this  vo¬ 
cation. 

In  summary,  improvement  of  start¬ 
ing  salaries  in  retailing  will  help  but 
in  itself  is  not  enough.  .-Vn  effort  must 
be  made  to  improve  working  condi¬ 
tions  and  to  correct  misconceptions 
about  retailing.  The  placement  direc¬ 
tor  of  Syracuse  University,  W.  P. 
Gormbley,  sizes  up  the  situation  in  this 
manner:  “The  big  problem  in  recruit¬ 
ing  people  for  retailing  today  is  not 
the  salary  but  the  fact  that  retail  stores 
with  their  long  hours,  six-day  week, 
and  assumed  large  turnover  are  not 
able  to  comjx;te  with  the  larger,  more 
stable,  and  more  glamorous  industries. 
Department  stores  should  do  a  better 
job  of  selling  retailing  as  a  career  rather 
than  worry  too  much  about  salaries.” 


IF  YOU’RE  OUT  OF 
BASICS— YOU’RE 
OUT  OF  SALES! 

Just  completed  —  the  MEN'S 
FURNISHINGS  BASIC  STOCK 
LIST.  Gives  you  complete  price 
line  data  in  every  classification. 
Gives  you  the  fastest  selling 
prices. 

New  also  —  the  revised  FALL 
PIECE  GOODS  LIST.  Fifteen  top 
buyers  pooled  their  knowledge 
to  help  you.  Also  suggests  re¬ 
order  systems. 

All  the  NRDGA's  Basic  Stock 
Lists  are  invaluable  aids  in 
helping  you  select  and  main¬ 
tain  your  basic  stocks.  To  mem¬ 
bers  only,  50  cents  each. 

GET  YOUR  COPIIS  NOW! 


Merchandising  Division 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn. 
100  W.  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  following 
(please  check)  copies  of  Basic  Stock 
Lists: 

□  Men's  Furnishings  □  Notions 

□  Furs  Q  Piece  Goods,  Fall 

□  Piece  Goods,  Spring 

□  Infants'  and  Children's  Wear 

Check  attached  Bill  me 
Name 
Store 
Address 
City,  State 

For  N.Y.C.  orders  add  3%  sales  tax 
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Sates  Promotion  Calendar 


tor 

SEPTEMBER 


Fail  Fashions.  One  of  the  really  big 
months  of  the  year  for  women’s 
clothes,  millinery,  shoes  and  acces¬ 
sories  is  September.  These  depart¬ 
ments  do  from  10  to  over  11  per 
cent  of  the  year’s  totals.  The  results 
of  your  entire  fall  apparel  season 
depend  upon  how  well  you  present 
your  merchandise  this  month. 

Informal  fashion  show’s  for  your 
sales  staff,  advertising  and  display 
people  will  help  explain  the  new 
style  trends.  Show  them  how  to  fol¬ 
low  through  with  good  promotion 
and  selling.  Let  fashions  dominate 
your  window  and  interior  displays. 

Trade  weeks  for  fashion  items 
should  not  be  overlooked,  since 
they  help  you  create  excitement 
and  interest  in  the  new  styles. 

Among  these  are  City- Wide  Mil¬ 
linery  Promotions,  which  begin 
around  the  middle  of  the  month. 
Millinery  Promotions,  Inc.,  1450 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  has  a 
complete  program  for  communities 
which  are  anxious  to  promote  and 
sell  new  hat  styles. 

National  Sweater  Week,  Septem¬ 
ber  21-26,  marks  the  kick-off  for 
national  promotions  by  the  Knit¬ 
ted  Outerwear  Foundation,  386 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  The  Foun¬ 
dation  secures  considerable  nation¬ 
wide  publicity  which  shouldn’t  be 
ignored  by  stores  with  heavy  stocks 
of  sweaters.  Watch  for  new  syn¬ 
thetic  combinations. 


September  is  the  turning  point  of  the  retail  year;  summer's  low 
volume  months  are  over  and  the  sales  curve  starts  to  mount. 
This  month,  for  the  average  department  store,  accounts  for  some¬ 
what  over  eight  per  cent  of  the  annual  volume,  which  figure 
increases  steadily  for  October,  November  and  December.  Al¬ 
though  nothing  exceptional  by  itself,  September  is  important  as 
the  pacesetter  month  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  year.  Movements 
of  merchandise  and  customer  style  acceptance  in  September 
should  be  carefully  watched  for  trends  that  can  be  successfully 
exploited  in  the  following  months. 


By  Howard  P.  Abrahams 

Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 

Men's  and  Boys'  Departments.  The 

turn  in  the  season  that  begins  in 
September  makes  it  possible  for 
these  departments  to  achieve  sub¬ 
stantial  volume.  Men’s  suits,  top 
coats  and  shoes  are  the  most  active 
men’s  wear  classifications  this 
month.  Hats  and  furnishings,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  former,  should  also  be 
promoted.  Promote  clothes  and 
furnishings  for  prep  and  college 
students  and  for  school  boys.  The 
barefoot  boys  of  summer  must  be 
reshod;  now’s  the  time  for  promot¬ 
ing  boys’  shoes,  as  well  as  other 
boys’  wear  items  from  rainwear  to 
underwear. 

The  Wool  Bureau,  16  West 
46th  St.,  New  York,  can  supply 
many  helps  for  men’s  and  boys’  Fall 
promotions. 

National  Tie  Week,  September 
7-14,  should  not  be  forgotten.  The 
Men’s  Tie  Foundation  of  271  Mad¬ 
ison  Ave.,  New  York,  will  help  you 
retie  the  noose  around  sunburned 
male  necks. 

Home  Fashions.  A  good  starter  for 
your  campaign  to  get  more  furni¬ 
ture  and  “for-the-home”  business  is 
Home  Fashion  Time,  promoted 
from  September  25  to  October  4  by 
the  Home  Fashion  League,  141 
East  44th  Street,  New  York.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  stores  in  the  country  take 
advantage  of  the  nationwide  pub¬ 
licity  to  sell  more  floor  coverings. 


upholstery  fabrics,  draperies,  cur¬ 
tains  and  furniture— all  with  a 
fashion  tag.  Sales  of  china,  glass¬ 
ware,  housewares,  electrical  appli¬ 
ances  and  cleaning  supplies  are  tra¬ 
ditional. 

Jewish  Holy  Days.  The  two  holy 
days,  Rosh  Hashana  and  Yom  Kip 
pur,  fall  on  September  10  and  Sep¬ 
tember  20,  respectively,  this  year. 
These  days  are  important  for  retail¬ 
ers  who  serve  large  Jewish  popula¬ 
tions;  Jewish  customers  and  em¬ 
ployees  will  be  at  services  on  these 
dates.  New  Fall  fashions  in  ready- 
to-wear  should  be  promoted. 

Other  Promotions.  Girls’  school 
clothes— coat  and  dress  fabrics— 
home  sewing  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies— bulbs  for  fall  planting— open¬ 
ing  of  Christmas  Card  Shops— Bed¬ 
spreads,  blankets  and  comforters. 
And  don’t  forget  “back-to-school.” 
You  may  promote  it  in  August,  but 
you’ll  sell  most  “back-to-school” 
items  in  September,  so  don’t  let 
your  promotions  slacken  off. 

Look  Ahead.  Christmas  is  around 
the  corner.  It’s  almost  time  to  con¬ 
clude  your  promotion  plans. 

Other  Events.  The  NRDGA  Sales 
Promotion  Budgeting  Planning 
Calendar  contains  many  other  Sep 
tember  suggestions. 
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Th«M  pictur*!  or*  from  the  interetting  qncl  beautiful  Centennial  Report  pub-  New  York,  in  the  year  1870.  At  right,  a  1903  model  escalator  in  the  R.  H. 
lithed  last  month  by  the  Otis  Elevator  Company  under  the  title  "The  First  One  White  Company  store,  Boston.  The  book  winds  up  the  story  of  vertical  trans- 
Hundred  Years."  At  left,  a  steam  elevator  that  operated  in  Lord  A  Taylor,  portation  with  the  newest  Otis  development— autotronic  elevators. 
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W.  S.  Rhoads,  Jr.,  president  of 
Miller  &  Rhoads,  last  month  became 
chairman  of  the  board.  Edward  Hyde, 
who  has  been  executive  vice  president 
of  the  store  since  1947,  succeeds 
Rhoads  in  the  presidency. 

Frank  P.  Wolff  will  become  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller 
next  February  1.  Wolff  is  now  general 
merchandise  manager  and  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  store;  the  general  man¬ 
ager’s  post  will  be  a  new  one.  Ralph 
H.  Straub,  divisional  merchandise 
manager  for  home  furnishings  and 
also  a  vice  president,  will  become  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise  manager  of  the  up¬ 
stairs  store. 

At  John  Wanamaker,  New  York, 
the  following  appointments  took  effect: 
John  E.  Cole,  as  divisional  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  merchandise  manager  of 
fashions,  infants’  and  children’s  wear, 
accessories  and  small  wares;  Myron 
A.  Menchel  as  divisional  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  merchandise  manager  of  all 
home  furnishings,  including  furniture 
and  bedding;  Alexander  M.  Ross  as 
divisional  vice  president,  continuing 
as  merchandise  manager  in  charge  of 
the  men’s  store.  ...  At  the  same  time. 


the  resignation  of  Herbert  D.  Ryan 
as  vice  president  and  general  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  of  the  store  was  an¬ 
nounced.  Earlier,  Mrs.  John  Cort- 
LANDT  PoDESTER,  fashion  merchandise 
manager,  had  resigned. 

Sara  Pennoyer  this  month  assumed 
her  new  p>ost  as  vice  president  and 
sales  promotion  director  of  J.  W.  Rob¬ 
inson,  Los  Angeles.  At  McCreery’s, 
where  Mrs.  Pennoyer  had  been  a  vice 
president  since  1950,  David  Abrams 
was  appointed  sales  promotion  and 
advertising  manager. 

At  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington, 
some  changes  in  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity,  under  the  supervision  of  James 
Rotto,  vice  president  in  charge  of 
sales  and  publicity,  were  announced. 
Richard  Meyer,  formerly  advertising 
manager,  became  promotion  manager; 
B.  Allen  Mays,  formerly  with  Filene’s, 
joined  Hecht’s  as  advertising  manager; 
and  Vi  Sutton  was  promoted  to  the 
post  of  director  of  public  relations. 
Miss  Sutton  succeeds  Carl  Bleiberg, 
who  has  left  Hecht’s  to  open  his  own 
public  relations  service. 

At  Hearn  Department  Stores,  Inc., 
L.  G.  Spence,  vice  president  and  a 
divisional  merchandise  manager,  re¬ 


signed.  Harry  Kimelman,  leaving 
James  McCreery  &  Co.,  joined  Hearn’s 
as  main  floor  merchandise  manager. 

Clayton  H.  Zahn  was  appointed 
merchandise  manager  of  the  women’s 
apparel  division  at  Loveman’s,  Birm¬ 
ingham.  He  had  been  with  Rich’s, 
Atlanta. 

Frank  Jacobson  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  advertising  manager  of  the  down¬ 
stairs  store  at  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  com¬ 
ing  from  the  L.  S.  Donaldson  Com¬ 
pany,  where  he  was  ad  manager. 

The  Senate  last  month  confirmed 
the  appointment  of  Raymond  H. 
Fooler  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  Fogler,  who  retired  last  year  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  W.  T. 
Grant  Company,  has  long  been  a 
leader  in  NRDGA  activities.  In  1952 
he  chairmanned  the  Association’s  ex¬ 
tremely  successful  Get-Out-the-Vote 
campaign. 

Joseph  T.  Meek,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Illinois  Retail 
Federation,  has  announced  that  he 
will  campaign  this  year  for  the  Re¬ 
publican  nomination  as  U.  S.  Senator, 

Northeastern  University  last  month 
awarded  an  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws  to  George  Hansen,  president 
of  Conrad  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  immedi¬ 
ate  past  president  of  the  NRDGA. 
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{Continued  from  preceding  page) 
Herman  Radolf  left  the  Women’s 
Wear  staff  last  month  to  become  direc¬ 
tor  of  store  operation  surveys  for  Gim- 
bel  Bros. 

PROMOTIONS  and  SALES  AIDS 

To  Cut  Shipping  Costs.  NRDGA’s 
Smaller  Stores  Division  last  month 
announced  the  addition  of  a  new  serv¬ 
ice:  a  traffic  department  that  will  pro¬ 
vide  individual  shipping  instruction 
guides  for  each  store,  for  each  classifi¬ 
cation  of  its  merchandise  and  for  each 
of  its  shipping  points.  The  purpose  is 
to  give  the  smaller  store  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  expert  traffic  management 
sujservision  that  larger  stores  and 
chains  employ  to  get  goods  delivered 
with  minimum  cost,  maximum  speed. 
For  details,  write  Leonard  Mongeon, 
manager,  Smaller  Stores  Division. 

Magazine  Promotions.  Store  displays 
will  be  stimulated  by  two  magazine 
promotions  scheduled  for  early  Fall. 
One,  sponsored  by  Glamour,  is  a  re¬ 
tail  and  industry  program  designed  to 
help  the  “girl-with-a-job”  find  her 
fashion  bearings  and  make  the  most  of 
her  appearance,  job  and  leisure  time. 
Involving  a  tie-in  between  retailers 
and  key  local  industries.  Glamour’s 
promotion  includes  19  master  displays 
which  can  serve  as  backgrounds  for 
fashion  windows.  The  displays  “salute 
basic  career  fields’’  and  utilize  simple 
props  such  as  cancelled  checks  for 
banking  or  test  tubes  and  spools  of 
fiber  for  chemical  industries.  A  port¬ 


folio  containing  reproductions  of  the 
displays  is  part  of  a  promotion  pack¬ 
age  available  to  stores  from  the  maga¬ 
zine,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

The  store’s  own  boxes  are  key  props 
in  a  series  of  window  and  interior  dis¬ 
plays  designed  by  Tom  Lee  for  Charm 
Magazine,  and  exhibited  currently  at 
that  publication’s  showroom,  1384 
Broadway,  New  York,  in  conjunction 
with  its  August-September  promotion. 
Store  boxes  as  props,  says  Lee,  quickly 
identify  the  kind  of  merchandise  being 
promoted,  adapt  to  unusual  and  inter¬ 
esting  background  patterns  on  a  mini¬ 
mum  display  budget,  and  make  the 
name  of  the  store  an  integral  part  of 
every  display.  To  facilitate  window¬ 
shopping,  Charm  recommends  num¬ 
bering  each  item  on  display  by  simply 
painting  the  number  on  the  side  of  the 
nearest  box;  the  magazine  also  suggests 
lettering  fashion  copy  on  a  few  of  the 
boxes.  A  typical  store-box  display  is 
shown  on  this  page. 

National  Posture  Week.  The  dates  for 
1953’s  “National  Posture  Week”  have 
been  set  for  October  12-17,  according 
to  an  announcement  by  The  Samuel 
Higby  Camp  Institute  for  Beiter 
Posture,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  S.  H. 
Camp  &  Co.  will  again  support  the 
"better  posture”  promotion. 

Rack  Serves  As  Trainer.  A  new  “space- 
saver”  rack  available  from  Deltox  Rug 
Co.,  295  Fifth  .\ve.,  N.  Y.,  carries  a  cus¬ 
tomer  message  that  does  double  duty 
as  a  training  tool  for  salesmen,  the  com¬ 


pany  points  out.  Located  across  the 
top  of  the  self-selection  display,  a  sign 
lists  the  main  selling  features,  sizes  and 
prices  of  Deltox  rugs.  Daily  exposure 
to  the  information  on  the  sign  familiar¬ 
izes  sales  help  with  the  message  while 
at  the  same  time  allowing  customers  to 
sell  themselves  on  the  rugs’  features. 

International  Gift  Show.  Thousands 
of  giftware  items  from  foreign  sources 
will  be  on  display  for  the  first  time  in 
this  country  with  the  opening  of  the 
International  Gift  and  Fancy  Goods 
Show  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York 
City,  on  August  24.  Running  until 
August  30,  the  show  is  the  first  of  its 
type  and  will  feature  foreign  special¬ 
ties  ranging  from  silverware  and  per¬ 
fume  to  leather  goods,  lamps  and  gour¬ 
met  items.  Further  information  can  be 
had  by  writing  to  the  Show  at  331 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 

Three>Dimensional  Sales  Technique. 

The  use  of  three-dimensional  color 
slides  and  stereo  viewers  in  selling 
home  furnishings  items  is  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  according  to  a  recent  dispatch 
from  the  Revere  Camer.\  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Kitchen  equipment,  house  signs, 
baby  furniture  are  some  of  the  items 
presently  being  sold  in  stores  and  in 
the  home  with  the  aid  of  stereoscopic 
viewers,  which  give  the  potential  cus¬ 
tomer  a  realistic  look  at  the  item  as  it 
will  appear  in  use. 

In  the  furniture  field,  according  to 
Revere,  stereo  equipment  may  lead  to 
considerable  savings  in  space  and  dam¬ 
aged  samples.  A  variety  of  colors  and 
styles,  in  room  settings,  can  be  shown 
to  the  customer  with  a  set  of  color 
slides  and  a  lightweight  viewer.  One 
large  furniture  chain  in  the  East  has 
already  put  stereo  equipment  to  good 
use,  the  report  claims,  bypassing  the 
limitations  of  costly  floor  space.  The 
same  chain  also  has  had  good  results 
from  the  use  of  “before-and-after” 
slides  in  reupholstering  and  remodel¬ 
ing  sales. 

New  Home  for  Hallmark.  This  month 
will  see  the  beginning  of  construction 
of  a  unique,  $6-million  office  and 
manufacturing  building  for  H.vll- 
MARK  C.ARDs  ill  Kansas  City,  Mo.  One 
feature  of  possible  interest  to  retailers 
will  be  the  building’s  rooftop  zoo  for 


On*  of  Charm  Mogaiina't  window  display  idoas  for  fall. 
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small  animals  which  will  provide  a 
steady  supply  of  models  for  authentic 
greeting  card  illustrations. 

Fly  It  and  Profit.  American  Airlines, 
Inc.  h  as  published  the  results  of  a  two- 
vear  study  of  the  effects  of  air  trans¬ 
portation  on  the  apparel  industry,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  respect  to  increased  turn¬ 
over  due  to  more  frequent  and  faster 
shipments  of  merchandise.  The  pam¬ 
phlet,  “The  Fourth  Dimension  in  .\p- 
parel  Merchandising,’’  claims  that  the 
higher  price  of  air  freight  can  be  off 
set  and  bigger  profits  realized  through 
smaller  inventories  and  few'er  mark- 
downs  in  such  departments  as  sports¬ 
wear,  suits  and  dresses,  corsets  and 
brassieres. 

Package  Design  Contest.  A  national 
competition  among  manufacturers,  de¬ 
signers,  suppliers,  advertising  agencies 
and  other  package  designers  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  better  packag¬ 
ing  has  been  announced  by  the  Pack¬ 
age  De.signers  Cocncil,  118  E.  40th 
St.,  New  York  16.  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  vice 
president  of  Kaufmann’s,  Pittsburgh 
and  chairman  of  NRDGA’s  Executive 
Committee,  will  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  awards  jury.  Wolf  will  also  spon¬ 
sor  a  special  award  in  his  name  for  the 
best  package  in  the  show.  Another  re¬ 
tailer,  Dorothy  Shaver,  president  of 
Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York,  will  sit  on 
the  awards  jury. 

.Awards  will  be  made  in  several  cate¬ 
gories  of  use,  including  department 
store  self-service,  supermarket,  variety 
store  and  self-service  store.  Restyled 
packages,  families  of  packages  and  new 
product  packages  are  other  award  cate¬ 
gories.  For  further  details  and  entry 
blanks,  write  to  the  .Awards  Commit¬ 
tee,  Package  Designers  Council  at  the 
above  address.  Deadline  for  entries  is 
August  31. 

Laundering  Guide  for  Synthetics.  Pro¬ 
viding  sorely  needed  information  on 
washing  and  ironing  procedures  for 
synthetic  and  natural  fabrics  is  a  new 
booklet  put  out  by  the  Whirlpool 
Corporation,  St.  Joseph,  Mich.  En¬ 
titled  “Modern  Fabrics  and  How  to 
Launder  Them,’’  the  two-color  publi¬ 
cation  is  available  to  Whirlpiool  deal¬ 
ers  for  free  distribution  to  consumers. 
Its  contents  include  a  chart  with  de- 


“After  40  years  of  working  together,  the 
advantages  of  your  experience,  quality,  and 
especially  your  planning,  were  never  more 
helpful  than  now.  You  have  solved  economically 
and  practically  the  many  problems  of  store 
layout  to  make  an  efficient  and  profitable 
operation  of  our  newest  store  at  Evergreen 
Park.  It  is  another  Grand  Rapids  job  well  done.” 

Willard  W.  Cole, 
President,  Lytton*s 


Little  or  big  .  .  . 

New  or  remodeling  .  .  . 

Grand  Rapids  Planning 
Gives  you  more  for  your  money. 


Write  for  your  copy  of  the  idea  filled  booklet  .  .  . 
on  Lytton’s  Evergreen  Park  Store.  Address  Dept.  S-7 

GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

GRAND  RAPIDS  2,  MICHIGAN 
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tailed  instructions  on  washing  and 
ironing  methods  for  12  different  natu¬ 
ral  and  synthetic  fabrics.  Character¬ 
istics  and  uses  of  the  fabrics  are  also 
listed,  along  with  a  comparatively 
quiet  selling  message  for  Whirlptool. 


Back-To-School.  Ad  mats  and  photo¬ 
graphs  for  back-to-school  promotions 
of  school  supplies  are  available  free  of 
charge  to  retailers  from  the  Paper  Sta¬ 
tionery  AND  Tablet  Manuk actturers 
Association,  Inc.,  527  Fifth  Ave.  The 
kit  is  part  of  a  nationwide  promotion 
and  is  being  distributed  to  4,500  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers. 


Basic  Corset  Film.  A  basic  story  on 
how  to  sell  and  fit  corset  department 
merchandise  has  been  put  on  a  35-mm. 
film  strip  by  Cor.set  and  Underwear 
Review,  and  was  previewed  by  buyers 
attending  the  June  market  in  New 
York.  Prepared  by  Mercy  Dobell,  the 
film  uses  both  photographs  and 
sketches.  Each  frame  is  captioned,  so 
that  the  film  can  be  used  without  script 
if  desired;  if  the  script  is  used,  the  film 
can  be  shown  in  under  20  minutes.  It 
is  available  on  rental.  The  title; 
“Fitting  Facts  To  Make  More  Sales.” 


Christmas  Cards  for  the  Blind.  Christ¬ 
mas  cards  that  the  sightless  can  “see” 
are  announced  for  national  distribu¬ 
tion  by  Rust  Craft,  Boston  18,  Mass. 
Designs,  made  through  the  application 
of  textile  fibers,  are  raised  sufficiently 
for  the  blind  to  recognize  them.  Mes¬ 
sages  appear  in  both  ordinary  print 
and  Braille.  Each  card  has  directions 
and  guides  for  the  sighted  sender,  so 
that  he  can  sign  his  name  in  Braille. 
The  greeting  card  company  promises 
similar  cards  soon  for  other  occasions. 


the  best  sellers  among  them.  It  expects 
to  be  able  thus  to  consolidate  its  own 
orders  and  avoid  wasting  time  and 
space  on  albums  that  produce  only  a 
handful  of  orders  a  piece  each  year. 


Celaperm  Show  on  Road.  Fifty  field 
representatives  will  carry  to  stores  and 
manufacturers  the  story  of  Celaperm, 
new  coloring  process  whereby  Cela- 
nese  acetate  fiber  is  colored  before  it 
is  spun.  Claimed  for  the  process  are 
color  fastness  to  light,  washing,  dry 
cleaning,  sun,  gas,  salt  water  and  per¬ 
spiration.  An  aggressive  national  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign,  scheduled  to  break 
in  Life  magazine  in  October,  will  offer 
50  stores  a  chance  to  tie  in;  another 
series  of  advertisements  in  November 
will  provide  further  retail  tie-in  oppor¬ 
tunities.  A  quality  identification  sym¬ 
bol,  a  multi-colored  umbrella,  will  be 
used  on  articles  made  of  Celaperm 
alone  or  in  combination  with  other 
solution  dyed  fibers  having  similar 
color  fastness.  For  details,  address 
Elizabeth  Stout,  Celanese  Corpora¬ 
tion  OF  America,  180  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


SUPPLIES  and  SERVICES 

Large  Size  Mailing  Machine.  The 

IN.SERTING  &  Mailing  Machine  Com¬ 
pany,  Phillipsburg,  N.  J.,  announces 
the  availability  of  a  new  model  inserter 
and  mailer  that  can  handle  large  size 
enclosures  up  to  8i/^  by  1 1  inches  in 
size.  The  new  model  is  a  larger  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Standard  Model,  which  has 
been  in  use  for  25  years,  and  will  per¬ 
form  the  same  operations  of  gathering, 
inserting,  sealing,  metering,  counting 
and  stacking,  the  manufacturer  says. 


How  Many  Christmas  Albums?  Fig¬ 
ures  compiled  by  Hallmark  from  the 
experience  of  a  Mid-West  department 
store  demonstrate  the  advantages  of 
keeping  the  number  of  personalized 
Christmas  card  albums  within  bounds. 
In  1951,  the  store  offered  albums  from 
42  different  suppliers,  and  did  80  per 
cent  of  its  volume  on  the  top  18  al¬ 
bums.  In  1952,  it  offered  22  albums, 
and  did  80  p>er  cent  of  its  volume  on  the 
top  12  albums.  Its  plans  for  1953  call 
for  limiting  the  number  of  albums  to 
the  10  best,  but  providing  multiples  of 


Pegboard  Clips.  A  catalog,  listing  and 
illustrating  “Vizuclips”  for  use  with 
pegboard  and  [perforated  panel  dis¬ 
plays,  is  now  available  from  the  Darl¬ 
ing  Display  Co.,  Bronson,  Mich.  The 
clips,  which  will  work  with  any  stand¬ 
ard  1/4  inch  or  i/g  inch  board,  allow 
quick  and  easy  setting  up  of  displays. 


Steam  Iron  for  Synthetics.  Claiming 
to  have  found  an  answer  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  effectively  pressing  synthetic 
materials,  the  Automatic  Steam 
Products  Corporation  of  New  York 
announces  the  development  of  an 
electric  steam  iron  designed  expressly 
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tor  that  purpose.  1  he  company  re¬ 
designed  its  standard  “Aquasteam" 
model  to  provide  low-moisture-con- 
tent  steam  and  temperatures  low 
enough  to  press  without  “sticking.” 


Deluxe  Adding  Machine.  A  new  cus¬ 
tom  model  electric  adding  and  sub 
tracting  machine  which  is  claimed  to 
be  the  fastest  and  most  silent  ever  to 
be  developed  is  now  available  from 
the  Clary  Multiplier  Corporation, 
San  Gabriel,  Calif. 


Fixture  of  Many  Uses.  The  Nationai 
Store  Fixti:re  &  Ec^uipment  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  announces  a  12-page 
brochure  describing  the  company’s 
“Multi-Unit”  fixture  in  detail  and  il¬ 
lustrating  the  fixture’s  adaptability  to 
14  different  kinds  of  merchandise.  A 
floor  unit  des^ned  for  “dignified  self¬ 
selection  selling,”  the  “Multi-Unit”  is 
said  to  have  the  display  and  st(Kk 
capacity  of  three  standard  fixtures. 
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Electric  Platform  Lift.  The  Rapids- 
Standard  Company,  Inc.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  is  manufacturing  a 
new  platform  lift  for  moving  materi- 


The  tame  "Multi-Unit"  fixture  it  shown  accommo¬ 
dating  two  different  merchandise  lines  after  mak¬ 
ing  minor  changes. 


I 


als  vertically  in  limited  space.  The 
Rapistan  Vertical  Lift  will  accommo¬ 
date  HOO  pound  loads  at  15  feet  per 
minuie  or  .SOO  pounds  at  30  feet  per 
minute.  The  platform,  which  comes 
in  various  sizes,  can  be  lowered  to  six 
inches  above  floor  level  and  raised  to 
a  height  of  20  feet. 

Truck  and  Ladder  Combination.  A 

double  duty  hand  truck,  now  being 
made  by  the  Fairbanks  Company, 
.\ew  York,  can  function  as  a  step  lad¬ 
der  as  well  as  move  goods  from  place 
to  place.  According  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  the  Step-Truk  is  particularly 
useful  for  stockroom  work,  since  mer¬ 
chandise  can  be  delivered  and  stocked 
in  out-of-reach  bins  in  one  operation. 

Textiles  in  Atom  Test 

[Continued  from  page  3.5) 

flying  debris  and  by  thermal  radia¬ 
tion.  Thermal  radiation  can  damage 
textiles  which  are  unprotected  even  at 
a  distance  of  two  miles  from  ground 
zero. 

From  the  condition  of  the  burned 
clothing  it  is  clear  that  dark  colors 
will  absorb  heat  and  cause  more  diffi¬ 
culty  than  light  colors,  which  will  re¬ 
flect  the  light  waves.  This  is  neatly 
illustrated  by  the  condition  of  the  ace¬ 
tate  print  dress  and  also  of  an  all¬ 
nylon  jacket.  The  outer  shell  of  the 
jacket  was  a  dark  color,  which  burned 
and  fused.  But  the  nylon  fleece  lin¬ 
ing,  which  was  off-white,  showed  no 
damage. 

The  thermoplastic  textiles— acetate, 
nylon.  Orion,  Dacron,  Acrilan,  Dynel, 
etc.— could  cause  severe  burns  through 
fusing. 

Recommendations.  When  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  presents  itself,  a  more  scientific 
test  should  be  made  on  textiles.  In 
such  a  test,  manikins  should  not  be 
used,  for  their  breaking  confuses  the 
effects.  Fabrics  should  be  spread  on 
frames  at  varying  distances  from 
ground  zero,  with  proper  instruments 
for  recording  the  effects  of  the  blast. 
The  fabrics  should  include  all  textile 
fibers  and  a  complete  range  of  light  to 
dark  shades.  With  these  conditions 
and  controls  it  would  be  possible  to 
develop  complete  data  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  public. 


MeetingtStore  Requirements! 


STEIN-Add-A-Section  FINISHERS'  TABLES 


Thrifty,  practical  work  producing  tables  installed  in  any 
number  of  sections.  Can  be  “added  to”  as  hand  finishing 
department  expands.  Beautifully  finished.  Sturdily  constructed, 
hardwood  top,  steel  frame  and  leg.  These  tables  ACTUALLY 
PAY  FOR  THEMSELVES  through  increased  production,  better 
work  and  greater  comfort  for  the  seamstress  or  tailor.  Write  for 
descriptive  literature.  Dept.  S6. 


STEIN 

COMBINATION  RIBBON 
SEWING  MACHINE  FOR 
ALTERING  HEMS 


U.M.STEIN 

COMPANY 


Leading  stores  all  over  the 
United  States  have  found  this 
machine  extremely  simple  to 
operate  .  .  .  highly  flexible  .  .  . 
and  efficiently  useful  on  all 
types  of  materials.  Equipped 
with  trimmer  for  trimming  olf 
surplus  material  as  rihixrn  is 
being  applied  to  garment. 
Write  for  descriptive  literature. 


LA  WUEXCE  M.  STEIN  C03MPANY 

aMS~B2S  W.  Vam  Bmrmm  Strmmt  •  .  Chieaifo  7,  itUmoi* 
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Perspective 

(Continued  from  page  3) 


\  ices  to  catch  up  on  their  debts. 

Money  available  for  lending  is  not 
as  abundant  as  it  was.  It  costs  a  great 
deal  more  to  borrow.  Inventories  of 
business  firms  constitute  another 
threat.  I  hey  are  at  the  highest  level 
in  history  and,  while  not  burdensome 
now,  would  quickly  become  a  burden 
if  total  demand  should  fall  off.  Busi¬ 
ness  investment  in  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment  also  is  likely  to  dip.  It  is  at  a 
record  rate  at  present. 

Then  there’s  the  question  of  what 
will  happen  when  peace  is  negotiated 
in  Korea.  Will  it  signal  the  start  of  a 
serious  downturn?  Not  if  the  state  of 
mind  among  business  men  is  an  accur¬ 
ate  index.  .A  coast  to  coast  check  last 
month  of  100  top  executives  by  the 
W'all  Street  Journal  found  an  over¬ 
whelming  belief  that  any  downturn 
would  l:e  slight,  or  not  even  notiteable. 


These  influences  will  tend  to  soften 
the  impact  of  the  downturn  and  to  re¬ 
duce  its  duration. 

.\n  easing  in  money  policy  will  come 
with  the  boom’s  end  and  tax  cuts  can 
be  expected.  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  can  be  counted  on  to  increase 
their  spending  for  schools,  roads,  and 
hospitals  when  declines  occur  in  other 
fields.  Unemployment  benefits  will 
add  to  purchasing  power,  too.  There 
is  also  the  factor  of  liquid  assets  held 
by  individuals.  They  add  up  to  S3.59 
billion.  They  are  held  by  many 
families  and  could  be  used  in  an  emer¬ 


gency. 

These  supjKjrts  are  signs  that  the 
end  of  the  boom  should  not  lead  to  a 


serious  recession. 


The  Balance:  Favorable.  Federal 
spending  for  the  next  12  months  is 
pretty  well  set  now,  regardless  of  a 
truce  in  Korea.  It  will  be  just  about 
the  same  as  in  the  current  fiscal  vear 
which  ended  on  June  30.  In  addition, 
state  and  local  government  spending  is 
rising.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the 
tapering  off  of  defense  spending  will 
not  jar  the  economy.  .As  Richard  C^. 
Bond,  president  of  John  Wanamaket 
of  Philadelphia,  puts  it,  “There  isn’t 
the  slightest  reason  for  believing  that 
we  cannot  have  prosperity  without  the 
defense  program,  any  more  than  it  is 
true  that  we  cannot  have  prosperity 
without  other  forms  of  government 
spending.’’ 

Retailers,  in  general,  are  confident 
that  stores  will  continue  to  enjov  a 
high  level  of  business  for  the  balance 
of  1953.  Fairchild’s  survey  last  month 
indicates  that  store  spokesmen  antici¬ 
pate  sales  gains  estimated  at  five  to 
eight  per  cent  ahead  for  the  last  six 
months  of  this  year.  Current  economic 
conditions  justify  these  predictions, 
but  what  about  next  year? 

There’s  nothing  to  get  jittery  about. 
Of  course,  there’s  the  prospect  of  a 
moderate  downward  adjustment  soon¬ 
er  or  later.  Important  cushions,  how¬ 
ever,  can  be  expected  to  come  into  play 
as  the  boom  weakens  and  turns  down. 


Coast  Conference 

(Continued  from  page  43) 


He  urged  employee  rating  forms  which 
require  the  supervisor  to  note  in  his 
own  words  both  the  good  and  bad 
points  of  the  employee,  which  the  eni 
ployee  would  read  and  have  the  o])poi. 
tunity  of  discussing  with  his  super- 


Hirschfeld,  director  of  the  Research 
Council  for  Economic  Security,  ('.hica- 
go,  discussed  the  impact  of  long-term 
illness  among  employees.  Pilot  studies 
made  by  his  Research  Council  showed 
that  in  industry  as  many  as  five  out  of 
1(100  employees  may  be  affected  by 
[irolonged  illness  during  a  year.  Dr. 
Hirschfeld  discussed  the  results  of  a 
special  study  of  a  number  of  retail  de¬ 
partment  stores  covering  an  analysis  of 
the  records  of  some  11,000  regular 
enqjloyees.  Among  the  conclusions 
reached  in  this  study  was  the  fact  that 
women  have  twice  as  many  prolonged 
absences  as  men.  (A  prolonged  absence 
constitutes  absence  from  work  of  a 
week  or  more  for  non-occupational 
reasons.)  Employees  in  smaller  stores 
showed  a  much  lower  illness  ratio 
than  those  in  larger  stores  and  absences 
among  supervisory  personnel  were  less 
than  that  of  the  group  as  a  whole. 

In  discussing  the  problem  of  rating 
employee  performance,  David  E.  Bab¬ 
cock,  vice  president  and  personnel  di¬ 
rector  of  The  Dayton  Co.,  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  placed  much  emphasis  on  the 
importance  of  management  knowing 
what  its  employees  think.  He  called 
this  one  of  the  biggest  jobs  in  retail 
employee  relations  today.  .Any  simple 
type  of  program  of  merit  rating  prop¬ 
erly  used  and  intelligently  adminis¬ 
tered  becomes  a  basis,  in  his  opinion, 
for  a  start  in  effective  upward  commu¬ 
nication  from  employee  to  employer. 


Harry  Hogan,  siqjerintendent  of 
personnel.  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  De¬ 
troit,  discussed  the  responsibility  of 
the  personnel  division  to  both  man¬ 
agement  and  to  the  employee.  He 
outlined  ten  specific  and  basic  policies 
which  management  should  provide  if 
it  is  to  have  loyal,  honest,  and  faithful 
employees  and  to  develop  an  organ¬ 
ization  which  will  insure  profitable 
operation. 

He  also  stressed  specific  responsi¬ 
bilities  which  the  personnel  director 
has  to  employees  in  the  organization 
in  providing  good  working  conditions, 
fair  pay  for  work  performed,  basic 
benefits  to  which  the  employee  is  en¬ 
titled,  and  adequate  procedure  for 
properly  handling  employee  griev- 


Simplified  Selling.  The  advantages 
and  limitations  of  simplified  selling  in 
making  it  easier  for  customers  to  buy 
and  at  the  same  time  increasing 
sales  productivity  formed  the  theme 
of  a  special  Store  Management  session 
chairmanned  by  Virgil  Martin,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  president  of  C^arson  Pirie 
Scott  8:  Co.,  Chicago.  Welton  Becket, 
well-known  Los  .Angeles  architect,  dis- 
(ussed  the  basic  principles  of  design¬ 
ing  and  etpiipping  stores  for  easier 
selling.  ,\mong  the  important  points 
he  mentioned  were:  a  merchandising 
plan  with  maximum  fixture  coverage; 
more  flexible  and  low-cost  fixtures; 
stock  rooms  designed  for  the  depart¬ 
ments  they  serve;  well-located  wrap¬ 
ping  stations  with  more  emphasis  on 
clerk  wrap;  and  inter-selling  between  | 
departments. 

William  |.  Pilat,  president  of  Rus 
sell  W.  Allen  Co.,  New  York,  termed 
self-service  type  operations  as  “robot 
merchandising’’  which  captured  “walk¬ 
out  dollars’’  during  high  traffic  [leri- 
ods  but  which  usually  produced  a  low¬ 
er  average  sale  than  when  the  sales¬ 
person  is  present  to  uptrade  the  trans¬ 
action.  He  stated  that  while  he  agreed 
that  the  mechanics  of  merchandising 
and  display  should  be  streamlined,  he 
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feft  tfuit  the  business  of  seffing— name- 
Iy  the  building  and  maintenance  of 
proper  lelations  between  the  store  anti 
its  customers— shotild  not  l)e  under¬ 
rated  and  that  simplified  selling  in  it¬ 
self  is  not  an  effective  substitute  for 
good  personal  salesmanship. 

Othei  members  of  the  panel  dis¬ 
cussed  and  illustrated  visually  what 
their  stores  are  doing,  too,  in  the  area 
of  simplified  selling.  These  included 
John  C-zaja,  staff  assistant  for  subur¬ 
ban  stores,  Broadway-Hale  Stores,  Inc., 
Los  Angeles:  John  Clarr,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Buffum’s,  Long  Beach;  and  Rob¬ 
ert  W.  Wilhelm,  store  manager.  The 
Emporitim,  Stonestown,  San  P'rancisco. 
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Other  Conference  Highlights.  Other 
subjects  featured  on  the  program  in¬ 
cluded  the  recruiting  and  developing 
of  junior  executives  and  the  training 
of  employees  for  lietter  selling  and 
service. 

Early  Bird  discussion  on  the  store 
operating  side  presented  open  forums 
on  housekeeping  problems  and  on  the 
problems  of  pro-rating  indirect  ex¬ 
penses.  A  personnel  Early  Bird  meet¬ 
ing  developed  an  exchange  of  store 
experience  on  many  varied  personnel 
methods  and  techniques.  The  special 
forum  for  smaller  stores  laid  heavy  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  importance  of  sound 
personnel  administration  in  achieving 
a  profitable  operation. 

The  C^onference  ended  with  a  joint 
discussion  of  “How  Should  We  Pay 
Salespeople?”  C^harles  B.  Potter,  gen¬ 
eral  personnel  manager  of  the  Ed. 
Schuster  Co.,  Milwaukee,  presided, 
and  the  panel  comprised  C.  E.  Brabyn, 
Pacific  Coast  territorial  jjersonnel 
manager.  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Los 
•\ngeles;  Keith  H.  Ertlman,  assistant 
store  superintendent  for  selling  service, 
•Vlacy’s,  San  P'rancisco;  and  Vernon  N. 
Fay,  manager,  |,  CL  Penney  &:  Co., 
Long  Beach. 

Each  panel  member  discussed  brief¬ 
ly  the  basic  compensation  methods 
used  in  his  store  in  paying  salespeople 
and  the  meeting  was  thrown  open  to  a 
general  exchange  of  store  experience, 
including  an  analysis  of  an  opinion 
ballot  survey  conducted  by  the  Person¬ 
nel  (iroup  on  which  members  were 
asked  by  mail  to  evaluate  the  advant¬ 
ages  and  limitations  of  the  basic  com 
pensation  methods  generally  in  use. 
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the  general  level  of  business  activity 
might  lie  maintained.” 

The  smaller  store,  said  Ciunderson, 
has  much  the  same  range  and  variety 
of  financial  problems  as  the  large  or¬ 
ganization.  Its  difficulty  is  that  it  has 
fewer  individuals  to  handle  them.  But 
the  handicap  can  be  overcome  if  the 
small  store  management  will  recognize 
its  need  for  a  complete  array  of  busi¬ 
ness  records,  and  will  seek  and  follow 
the  advice  of  competent  outside  spe¬ 
cialists:  C.P..-\.,  attorney,  banker,  etc. 
He  especially  urged  the  cultivation  of 
a  good  advisory  relationship  with  the 
l)ank: 

“  The  banker,  by  the  very  nature  of 
liis  activities,  acquires  a  vast  amount 
of  valuable  information.  .  . .  He  has  at 
his  command  many  experts  in  various 
fields  upon  whom  he  can  call  for  spe¬ 
cific  and  accurate  information;  he  is 
ready  and  willing  to  make  this  infor¬ 
mation  available.” 

Long-Term.  To  supplement  short-term 
bank  credit,  the  small  store  owner  can 
raise  funds  for  expansion  through  real 
estate  mortgages,  through  the  sale  of 
stock,  or  through  a  1 2-  or  1 5-year  loan 
from  an  insurance  company,  which  is 
arranged  somewhat  like  an  instalment 
sale  to  a  consumer,  suggested  E. 
Thompson  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company,  New  York.  Such 
loans,  when  granted,  usually  require 
the  retailer  not  to  pledge  his  assets  or 
assume  any  long-term  debt  that  would 
jeopardize  the  insurance  company’s 
claims.' 

Discounting  Receivables.  Another 
method  of  maintaining  liquidity  was 
suggested  by  Theodore  Silbert,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Standard  Factors  Corporation, 
New  V’ork;  that  stores  discount  their 
charge  accounts  to  avoid  tying  up 
working  capital  unduly.  On  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  credit  sales  themselves, 
he  said:  “By  bringing  all  consumer 
durables  within  the  reach  of  most  of 
our  families,  the  mechanism  of  instal¬ 
ment  buying  makes  mass  production 
and  low  prices  jwssible.” 

W'ith  factoring,  said  Silbert,  store- 
customer  relations  remain  undis¬ 
turbed;  the  factor  advances  75  to  80  per 
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Designed  especially  for  storing, 
stacking,  and  protecting  mer¬ 
chandise,  this  economical  Lane 
Style  29  Parcel  Hamper  incorpo¬ 
rates  all  these  quality  features  for 
long,  dependable  service  at  ex¬ 
tremely  low  cost: 

*  Special,  extra-heavy  but  smooth  Lane 
duck  body. 

*  Corners  bound  with  canvas  and  leather 
to  prevent  marring  store  fixtures. 

*  Light-weight,  extra-strong,  spring-steel 
frome  with  sturdy,  hardwood  bottom. 

*  Rugged,  heavy  plywood  top  for  posi¬ 
tive  porcel  protection  and  safe  stacking. 
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plasticized. 
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There  are  other  canvas  baskets,  but 
there’s  only  one  Lane.  Always  look  for 
the  Lane  mark— fo  be  sure!  _ 
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cent  ot  the  lace  value  ol  the  accounts, 
and  the  store  settles  with  the  factoring 
company  at  the  end  of  each  month. 
Rates  for  such  service,  he  said,  vary 
from  three-quarters  of  one  per  cent  to 
one  and  one-quarter  per  cent  per 
month. 

Shopping  Around.  Offering  a  store 
owner’s  viewpoint,  .Albert  Newman, 
president,  Newman  Dry  Goods,  Arkan¬ 
sas  City,  Kansas,  suggested  that  stores 
shop  around  for  money,  seeking  their 
best  buy.  He  suggested  checking  with 
resources  and  suppliers,  who  “some¬ 
times  have  more  money  than  they 
know  what  to  do  with  and  are  very 
willing  to  make  a  loan,  provided  you 
buy  from  them.’’  On  this  ]x>int,  .Silbert 
recommended  debentures,  in  small  de¬ 
nominations,  sold  without  any  under¬ 
writer  to  the  store’s  key  personnel,  its 
suppliers,  and  any  other  interested 
parties. 

Why  Money  Is  Tight.  Discussion  of  the 
business  outlook  and  the  small  store 
owner’s  difficulties  in  borrowing 
brought  from  Wade  MtGargo  a  ques¬ 
tion  on  why  bankers  seem  “so  hell-bent 
on  telling  us  we’ve  got  to  have  a  de¬ 
pression.’’  Both  a  panelist  and  a  speak¬ 
er  from  the  floor  hastened  to  explain 
that  policies  of  the  present  administra¬ 
tion— the  free  Government  bond  mar¬ 
ket  and  the  higher  bank  reserve  re¬ 
quirements— leave  the  banks  with  less 
money  for  lending. 

Branch  Stores.  Branch  stores  and  the 
accounting  problems  they  present  pro¬ 
vided  the  theme  for  four  talks  given  at 
an  early  bird  session,  Thursday,  May 
28.  Edgar  Lewis,  vice  president  of 
Barker  Brothers,  Los  Angeles,  served  as 
chairman,  with  a  panel  consisting  of: 
R.  L.  Schuppe,  secretary  and  control¬ 
ler  for  Boyd’s,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Walter 
E.  Reitz,  Jr.,  executive  controller  for 
the  Hecht  Company,  Washington;  A. 
Coonin,  controller  for  Wm.  Hahn  & 
Company,  Washington;  and  D.  L.  Val¬ 
entine,  treasurer.  The  John  Gerber 
Company,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Robert  L.  Schuppe,  speaking  on  con¬ 
trol  of  inventories  at  branches,  dealt 
with  two  problems  fundamental  to  suc¬ 
cessful  branch  operation:  maintaining 
adequate  stocks,  and  protecting  the 
merchandise.  Maintaining  adequate 


stocks  is  a  daily  job,  said  Schuppe,  and 
one  that  devolves  on  the  branch  man¬ 
ager  rather  than  upon  main  store  buy¬ 
ers;  his  own  organization  is  developing 
a  man  whose  principal  job,  under  the 
branch  manager’s  supervision,  will  be 
to  see  that  branch  stocks  are  kept  prop¬ 
erly  filled  in.  Tools  for  the  job  are  unit 
control  records  and,  where  these  are 
not  kept,  daily  inspection  of  stocks. 

The  small,  informal  branch  calls  for 
greater  care  in  the  control  of  its  inven¬ 
tories,  .Schuppe  explained,  recom¬ 
mending  attention  to  such  points  as 
marking  for  the  proper  department, 
recording  price  changes,  recording 
sales  properly.  “Refunds  are  tlifficult,’’ 
he  admitted,  “and  in  too  many  cases 
lead  to  dishonest  practice.  Such  trans¬ 
actions  must  always  have  an  approval 
by  a  designated  authority  before  a  re¬ 
fund  voucher  is  isstied.  It  is  well  to 
have  an  audit  test  of  refunds  occasion¬ 
ally,  which  is  usually  done  by  letter, 
although  we  have  had  some  success 
with  telephone  calls.’’ 


How  Much  Detail?  Two  other  speakers 
at  the  session  spoke  out  against  too 
much  precision  and  detail  in  branch 
store  accounting.  Walter  Reitz  read  an 
address  for  Richard  W.  McEwen  of 
the  Hecht  Company,  Washington,  ad¬ 
mitting  that  branch  figures  on  gross 
margin  have  their  worth,  but  never¬ 
theless  pointing  out  that  for  his  organi¬ 
zation  to  derive  them  would  entail  an 
expense  that  “amounts  to  the  profit  be- 
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lore  tax  on  sales  of  l>etween  $300,000  | 

and  $400,000.  We  would  have  to  l)e 
convinced  that  we  would  obtain  the 
additional  volume  before  embaiking 
on  a  program  of  individual  store  gross  1 
margin.”  He  added:  “A  good  sound 
gross  margin  bonus  plan  aids  in  elimi-  i 
nating  all  of  the  detail  analysis  on  the  I 
part  of  the  top  merchandisers.  The 
buyers  police  themselves  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent.”  He  warned,  however,  that  even  | 
though  top  management  may  be  con-  , 
vinced  that  a  composite  gross  margin 
is  acceptable,  the  method  will  not  work 
unless  the  merchandise  division,  too, 
is  convinced:  if  not,  the  merchandisers 
may  “u.se  the  lack  of  information  as  a 
reason  for  sub-par  performance.” 

Contribution  vs.  Profit.  Many  items  ot  | 
exjjense  are  charged  against  a  branch  1 
store  over  which  it  has  no  control,  ex-  f 
plained  Abe  Coonin,  and  therefore,  he  j 
said,  “it  is  debatable  if  the  amount  ! 
t  harged  is  just  and  fair.  .  .  .  We  have  t 
been  operating  branch  stores  over  70  | 

years  and  now  have  nine  large  shoe 
stores  and  a  central  service  building. 

VV'e  are  never  concerned  about  deter¬ 
mining  if  a  branch  store  was  paying 
its  way  from  a  net  profit  standpoint, 
but  what  it  contributes  to  the  over-all 
operation.”  If  a  branch  shows  a  loss,  | 
Coonin  said,  there  is  usually  very  little  I 
that  the  branch  itself  can  do  about  it  ! 
if  expenses  are  prorated  to  it.  “If  you  I 
would  look  at  your  expense  accounts  | 
of  today,  you  will  find  that  50  per  cent 
is  of  a  pro-rate  nature.” 

Why  Branch  Closed.  Careful  account¬ 
ing  and  good  management  alone  can 
do  much  to  help  a  branch  prosper,  but 
sometimes  factors  beyond  the  organi¬ 
zation’s  control  step  in.  Citing  just 
such  a  case,  D.  L.  Valentine  explained 
why  the  John  Gerber  Company  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  although  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  branch  stores,  has  given  up 
its  one  branch.  The  branch,  opened 
late  in  1941  in  a  small,  rented  shop  in 
what  was  then  an  outlying  area,  found 
itself  in  a  location  that,  as  a  result  of 
city  growth,  was  “too  far  out  for  the 
uptown  walking  traffic  and  too  close  in  I 
for  the  suburban  type  shopper,  who  I 
•dtops  leisurely  and  informally  in  her  1 
housedress.”  When  the  lease  on  the  | 
shop  came  up  for  renewal  not  long  I 
ago,  Gerber’s  let  it  expire.  I 
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Sales  Promotion  Conference 

(Continued  from  page  38) 


are  important,  Katzman  advocated  the 
use  ot  low  fixtures  placed  end-to-end 
[or  a  maximum  distance  of  10  or  15 
[eet,  followed  by  a  break  for  special 
highlight  displays. 

Linear  Feet  vs.  Square  Feet.  On  the 

[ollowing  day,  in  a  s|jeech  before  the 
Metropolitan  Controllers  Association 
in  New  York,  Katzman  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  thinking  in  terms  of  linear 
feet  when  planning  the  layout  of  a 
selling  department.  "The  square  foot 
or  area  concept  for  estimating  sizes  of 
departments  and  layout  is  no  longer 
logical,”  he  said.  “A  five  foot  table 
that  formerly  displayed  six  piles  of 
merchandise,  can  now  display  18  piles, 
if  you  add  two  more  rows  of  open 
shelving,  up  to  a  height  of  four  and 
one-half  feet.” 

Katzman  also  broadened  his  remarks 
to  include  the  problem  of  getting  mer¬ 
chandising  and  management  factions 
to  work  together  to  produce  more  logi¬ 
cally  designed  selling  areas  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  He  took  particular  excep¬ 
tion  to  “the  possible  over-development 
of  systems,  and  the  desire  for  statisti¬ 
cal  information  by  the  top  brass,  who 
perhaps  spend  too  much  time  analyz¬ 
ing  figures  and  not  enough  at  the  point 
of  sale.” 

Instead  of  achieving  a  better  selling 
job,  such  system-consciousness  has  pro¬ 
duced  barriers  between  customer  and 
sales  clerk,  Katzman  indicated.  He  ad¬ 
vocated  bringing  the  clerk  out  from 
behind  the  counter,  placing  the  re- 
serv'e  stock  closer  to  the  point  of  sale 
and,  in  general,  designing  the  selling 
department  with  the  primary  emphasis 
upon  selling  goods  rather  than  keep¬ 
ing  records. 

The  Communication  Problem.  How 

easily  simplified  selling  can  become 
“complicated”  was  demonstrated  by 
Edwin  C.  Dimling,  representative  for 
building  operations  and  store  design 
of  the  Associated  Merchandising  Cor¬ 
poration,  when  he  sjxjke  before  the 
Visual  Merchandising  session.  Dimling 
referred  to  the  problem  of  “poor  com¬ 
munication”  among  the  various  store- 
elements  involved  in  planning,  build¬ 
ing  and  operating  self-selection  units. 


He  placed  particular  emphasis  on 
the  fact  that  many  a  self-selection  fix¬ 
ture  is  designed  and  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  today  without  once  consulting  the 
jjerson  who  will  use  it  the  most— the 
sales  clerk.  Quite  often,  salespeople 
can  suggest  helpful  details  that  add  to 
the  efficiency  of  a  fixture— details  that 
would  otherwise  remain  unnoticed  by 
higher  echelons  in  the  store.  C^om- 
municatioti  between  management  and 
sales  personnel  should  work  both  ways, 
Dimling  pointed  out;  if  the  store 
neglects  to  tell  the  salesperson  why  she 
is  being  pulled  out  into  the  aisle  from 
lK,‘hind  the  counter,  misunderstatiding 
and  possibly  antagonism  can  result. 

He  asserted  that  a  proper  attitude  on 
the  [jart  of  the  salesperson  toward  the 
self-selection  fixture  is  essential  to  the 
smooth  functiotiing  of  the  new  sales 
technique.  That  attitude  can  best  be 
instilled  if  the  salesperson  is  told  that 
something  is  l)eing  dotte  “for”  her 
rather  than  “to”  her;  that  the  fixture 
has  beeti  designed  to  aid  her  in  selling 
and  has  her  convenience  in  mind. 
.Stronger  “store  design  discipline,” 
produces  better  results,  Dimling  said. 

I^VAN  L.  Ellis,  publicity  director 
of  Crowley,  Milner  &  Co.,  Detroit, 
called  for  less  liigh  jiressure  advertis¬ 
ing  f)y  department  stores  when  he  ad- 
dre.ssed  a  sessioti  on  “Budgeting  and 
Planning  the  Promotion  Dollar.” 

He  pointed  out  that  the  vagaries  ot 
consumer  buying  over  the  years  de¬ 
mand  building  a  steady  customer  con¬ 
fidence  in  a  store  and  that  this  can  best 
be  accomplished  through  a  “construc¬ 
tive  continuity  program”  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  He  deplored  the  “depression 
techniques”  of  advertising  evident  in 
today’s  prosperous  business  attnos- 
phere;  there  are  “too  many  advertising 
gimmicks,  too  many  contests  . .  .  which 
are  merely  cover-ups  for  inability  to 
properly  present  the  merchandise.” 

Thus,  the  sound  theory  of  advertis¬ 
ing  an  item  simply  on  the  basis  of  what 
it  will  do  for  the  customer  has  often 
been  supplanted  by  the  “subservient” 
theory  of  “pleasing  the  merchandise 
operation  at  any  cost  to  help  it  Ijeat  the 
particular  day,”  Ellis  claimed. 

.Such  habits  not  only  harm  the  store’s 
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RETAIL  MANAGEMENT 
CONSULTANT  AVAILABLE 

Fast  twelve  years  serviiiR  top  quality  de¬ 
partment  .store  clientele.  SinKle  and  multiple 
store  organizations,  from  18  to  over  200  mil¬ 
lion  annual  sales.  Proved  com|)etency  anil 
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experience  in  the  fields  of — Administrative 
analysis;  Kuditets  and  expense  controls;  Re¬ 
search;  Methods  improvement;  Orxanization 
and  personnel;  Salary  administration;  Policy 
and  procedures;  Forward  planninit;  and  In¬ 
dustrial  enttineerinK.  Educational  liackKround 
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a  private  firm  where  my  full  capabilities  can 
be  employed  to  improve  their  current  and 
future  profit  jiotential.  Will  relixrate.  Hox 
(l-l,  Sto«es.  100  W.  31st  Street.  New  York. 
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reputation,  but  prevent  the  realization 
of  steady,  long-run  profits  through 
properly  timed  advertising  that  drama¬ 
tizes  the  value  of  regular  goods  at  regu¬ 
lar  prices.  Greater  use  of  the  talents  of 
“good,  sound  advertising  people,” 
Ellis  maintained,  will  benefit  stores. 

New  Markets  A-Waiting.  .\n  epi¬ 
demic  among  retail  stores  of  “promo- 
tion-slow-motion-itis”  was  described  by 
Edward  H.  Burgeson,  director  of  the 
retail  department  of  the  Bureau  of 
.Advertising,  ANPA,  when  he  ad¬ 
dressed  the  convention.  He  said  stores 
are  slow  “to  detect  and  respond  to  new 
challenges  and  new  markets”  and 
urged  more  and  quicker  retail  response 
to  “profit-packed  extra  selling  oppor¬ 
tunities”  lying  undisturbed  in  main 
of  America’s  markets  today. 

The  “Do-It-Yourself”  market  was 
Burgeson’s  prime  example  of  a  profit 
potential  that  is  practically  going  beg¬ 
ging  for  promotion  by  denartment 
stores.  He  cited  figures  on  paint  and 
wallpaper  ($200,000  spent  every  shop¬ 
ping  hour),  floor  coverings,  wall  tile, 
power  tools,  unpainted  furniture, 
garden  supplies,  work  clothes  and 
other  fast-selling  categories  that  ac¬ 
counted  for  over  $75  in  purchases  bv 
each  .American  household  in  1952. 

•Another  unnoticed  profit  potential 
Burgeson  mentioned  w'as  the  bridal 
business  during  1 1  months  of  the  year 
other  than  June.  In  1952,  he  said,  89 
per  cent  of  all  weddings  took  place 
during  that  period,  but  it’s  doubtful  il 
the  same  percentage  of  wedding  adver¬ 
tising  ran  in  the  11  months  other  than 
June. 

In  order  to  get  this  extra  business, 
every-day  selling  opportunities  must 
first  be  “adequately  and  thriftily  bid 
for.”  Once  regular  advertising  is 
planned  and  budgeted,  stores  will  be 
free  to  go  after  the  lucrative  markets 
"lurking  in  the  shadows,”  he  said. 

Burgeson’s  planning  procedure  to 
achieve  “fast  and  surefire”  daily  ad¬ 
vertising  during  the  month  is  as  fol¬ 
lows; 

(1)  Set  a  sales  goal;  (2)  decide  how 
much  to  invest  in  advertising;  (3)  de¬ 
cide  what  to  promote,  and  (4)  keep  a 
day-by-day  schedule  for  the  entire 
month.  He  stressed  the  importance  of 
timing  in  placing  ads  and  demonstrat¬ 
ed  the  value  of  checking  past  perform¬ 


ance  figures  by  pointing  out  that  there 
was  only  a  tw'o  per  cent  variation  in 
month-to-month  consumer  purchases 
in  the  nation’s  department  stores  for 
the  period  from  1939  through  1951. 

More  New  Markets.  Burgeson’s  theme 
of  locating  and  tleveloping  the  profit¬ 
able  new'  markets  that  abound  in  to¬ 
day’s  merchandising  picture  was  im¬ 
plemented  in  other  sessions  at  the 
Sales  Promotion  convention.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  castials-in  clothing,  hous¬ 
ing,  living  habits— was  documented  by 
John  Collins,  merchandising  manager 
of  Holiday  Magazine  in  a  speech  and 
visual  presentation  entitled  “.-America 
Is  Off  Its  Rocker.” 

The  growing  amount  ol  leisure  time 
available  in  .America  has  fathered  a 
demand  for  “enjoyable  merchandise 
w'hich  fits  the  pattern  of  our  modern, 
mobile  way  of  life,”  Collins  said.  .Ac¬ 
cordingly,  retailers  should  be  awake  to 
the  promotional  possibilities  in  casual 
clothing,  labor-saving  appliances,  in- 
door-outdoor  furniture,  sports  acces¬ 
sories,  and  so  on. 

Walter  Johnson  and  Ruth  Fowler 
of  Life  Magazine’s  sales  promotion 
staff  presented  a  statistical  picture  of 
“Our  Customer  Today”  iti  which, 
with  the  aid  of  slides,  they  demon¬ 
strated  the  way  the  American  market 
has  changed  of  late. 

The  size  of  families  and  the  size  of 
incomes  are  both  going  up.  .Although 
the  country’s  population  is  growing, 
it  is  also  shifting  about.  .Suburban 
living  and  a  massive  increase  in  the 
construction  and  purchase  of  one- 
family  homes  have  brought  about  a 
new  emphasis  on  the  home  market 
which  “calls  for  basic  changes  in  sell¬ 
ing  strategies.  .  .  .  The  real  sales  target 
is  now  the  entire  family  acting  as  a 
unit.”  Along  with  the  diminution  of 
“for  men  only”  shops  and  the  growth 
of  “for  the  family”  shops  comes  an¬ 
other  change  in  selling  technique:  self¬ 
selection.  In  this  respect,  said  the 
team  from  Life,  a  customer  who  has 
been  pre-sold  by  way  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising  is  an  indispensable  asset. 

Man>Made  Fibers.  Another  market 
ready  for  intelligent  and  aggressive 
promotion  is  synthetic  fibers  used  in 
wearing  apparel  and  home  furnishings. 
Neither  new  nor  neglected,  this  mar¬ 


ket  represents  jjossibly  the  largest  po-  11 
tential  of  all,  but  it  also  carries  certain  fl 
responsibilities  with  it  that  the  retail-  9 
er  must  assume.  These  were  the  high  9 
points  of  a  talk  by  Virginia  McCone,  9 
director  of  retail  merchandising  for  9 
the  I.adie$’  Home  journal.  9 

In  promoting  and  selling  synthetic  9 
fibers,  the  stort‘’s  chief  problem  is  to  9 
provide  accurate  information,  in  ad-  9 
vertising  and  at  the  point  of  sale.  9 
Wild  claims  for  the  “miracles”  of  new  9 
fabrics  containing  synthetic  fillers  have  9 
resulted  in  returned  merchandise,  lost 
prestige  and  a  reluctance  to  trv  the 
fiber  again  by  customers  who  were 
once  misled. 

Miss  McCone  offered  the  Journal’s 
“Man-Made  Magic  in  the  Home”  pre¬ 
sentation  as  an  effective  medium  for 
disseminating  information  about  syn¬ 
thetic  fibers  among  consumers  and 
salespeople.  The  slide  presentation 
covers  the  different  fibers,  their  uses 
and  their  particular  characteristics 
and  is  available  to  stores  either  as  a 
consumer  promotion  or  as  part  of  the 
in-store  training  program  for  sales¬ 
people. 

Personnel  and  Promotions.  (Chester 
M.  Leopold,  sales  promotion  director 
of  Wolf  8c  Dessauer,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind., 
tackled  the  problem  of  enlisting  the 
aid  of  salespeople  for  special  promo¬ 
tions. 

He  laid  stress  on  making  a  store’s 
selling  force  feel  it  is  an  integrated 
and  important  part  of  any  promotion, 
and  offered  three  possibilities  for 
drumming  up  enthusiasm.  (1)  Supply 
sales  personnel  with  printed  postcards 
advertising  the  sale  so  they  can  per¬ 
sonally  address  and  mail  them  to  their 
own  customers.  (2)  Hold  a  “donut" 
breakfast  or  some  other  type  of  meet¬ 
ing  before  the  promotion  breaks.  It 
will  give  salespeople  a  sense  of 
“belonging”  while  they  are  briefed  on 
their  roles.  (3)  Supply  sales|)eople 
with  the  opportunty  to  make  their 
own  displays  in  their  departments, 
with  the  display  department  furnish¬ 
ing  the  ingredients.  According  to 
Leopold,  this  scheme  satisfies  every¬ 
one’s  urge  to  be  a  display  director, 
provides  an  opportunity  to  run  a  con¬ 
test  among  salespeople  and  gives  them 
all  an  exciting  role  to  play  in  the 
promotion. 
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